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Rough Bory of the Hession. 
By Cuastes Brapiaven. 


a 


From January 27th to September 16th members of the present House 
of Commons have had experience of a long and weary Parliamentary 


Session. When a member is appointed on a Committee attendance is 
necessary before midday and the sittings of the House have frequently 
been prolonged until after three on the following morning, sometimes 
until even a still later hour. The chief members of the Government, 
and especially the leader of the House, even if temporarily absent 
during the sitting, must mostly be present during the small hours of 
the night; subordinate members of the Ministry are detained to take 
part in divisions. The tenure of office is certainly not acceptable to 
an idle man. Whilst the present Government can hardly be described 
as a strong one, it has passed through the Session with but little 
weakening. The Government composite majority of the first few 
days has endured, and remains practically unbroken at the end of the 
Session, for the declaration of Mr. Chamberlain against the Govern- 
ment on the proclamation of the National League has scarcely carried 
any votes into the Opposition lobby. The Cabinet, in the Queen’s Speech 
and on public platforms, made many legislative promises, but, if 
desirous, they have been unable to embody many of these in statutory 
performance. The whole time of the Session has been taken by the 
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First Lord of the Treasury; but, with Irish coercion to carry, even 
the whole time has been found insufficient for any great record of 
useful legislation. Ordinarily, private members have Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; at any rate, until near the close of the 
Session. This year the private members have, at the Government 
request, been deprived of the whole of their privileges ; every day in 
the week has been converted into a Government day. This is a most 
dangerous inroad on the Parliamentary rights of private members, 
and if repeated will practically stifle all individual attempts at 
legislation, and prevent the ventilation in Parliament of many 
grievances and questions affecting the well-being of the people. The 
House for the eight months has been nominally led by Mr. W. II. 
Smith, an honorable gentleman, but an utterly inefficient leader. Le 
has done his best under difficult conditions, and has failed. With a 
willing, or even against a fairly-united, Opposition he would have 
probably succeeded in winning a fair business reputation as leader of 
the House; but, hampered by his Liberal Unionist “crutches”, in 
face of the determined hostility of the Irish, of the guerilla onslaughts 
by English members from below the gangway, and of the uncertain 
attitude of the occupants of the front Opposition bench, Mr. Smith has 
little to show as fruit for his many long nights of irritating watching 
and waiting. Dependent entirely on the goodwill of Lord Hartington, 
obliged to be on good terms with Mr. Chamberlain, and constantly in 
fear of side attack from Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Smith’s 
sessional path can hardly be described as strewn with roses. Towards 
the end of the sittings his pallid face showed the severity of the 
strain, and I should scarcely wonder if—in corroboration of current 
rumor—he preferred at an early date to exchange his arduous task 
for one of greater ease in another chamber. In one respect Mr. 
Smith has been well served—as, since the days of Mr. Glynn and Mr. 
Adams, Mr. Gladstone has never been—the Tory whips have been 
almost perfection. They have been courteous to the Opposition, and 
never failing in suasiveness with their own men. ‘The First Lord of 
the Treasury has also been efficiently supported by Mr. Jackson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury; by Sir Henry Holland, and by Sir R. 
Webster, the Attorney-General. Not one of these three has ever lost 
his temper, even under the most trying circumstances. They have 
been conciliatory to the ILouse, and the last, even when overborne 
with fatigue, has especially impressed the Opposition with his very 
high qualities. I am not quite sure that the Tory Ministry has heen 



































man, though unquestionably very able, has a marvellously thin skin, 
and is much too easily ‘‘drawn” in debate. In reply to his old 
colleagues he cultivates a ferocity of rejoinder which is sometimes 
clumsy. It is a pleasant moment to an opponent when the brief-lived 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of last year, with profuse professions of 


affection, sticks rusty pins into his this year’s successor in the 
Chancellorship. Lord Randolph Churchill does not love Mr. Goschen, 
and the great financier has scant affection for his predecessor in 
office. ‘ Procedure’’ wasted much Parliamentary time, for all the 
old Conservatives had been over and over again committed in express 
words to firmly resist the very closure rules which they now proposed. 
The Irish members persistertly resisted every line of the closure rule, 
because it was clear that the rule was only introduced to facilitate the 
passage of an Irish Coercion Bill. As carried, the closure rule has 
proved inefficient. It requires 200 supporters if more than 40 oppose, 
and in any case needs 100 if only half a dozen are against. The 
Speaker, or Chairman of Committees, may decline to put a closure 
resolution if he be of opinion that the subject has not been sufficiently 
discussed. The limitations as to number have rendered the closure 
difficult of application, and the responsibility so unfortunately—and, 
as I think, improperly—thrown upon the Chair has given color of 
excuse for impeachment of the Speaker’s impartiality. The first 
application of the closure was attended by an exceedingly dramatic 
scene. -An appeal had been made by the Irish Party for one night’s 
further discussion. Mr. Gladstone, thinking this appeal reasonable, 
had supported it, but on Mr. Smith moving that “the question be 
now put ”’, the Speaker, without hesitation, applied the closure. Mr. 
Gladstone was evidently intensely surprised and much moved, aad on 
the division taking place all the Liberal members left the House in 
order to mark their protest. I am under too great personal obligation 
to Mr. Peel—for his conduct on my claim to fulfil the law—to even 
venture on any criticism save the one that I have always held, that 
closure should be voted by a majority, which majority should accept 
the consequences of its own acts. No responsibility ought to be 
thrown on the Speaker. He should in this, as in all else, be the 
mere minister and mouthpiece of the House. 

The discussion of the Estimates being unduly delayed, the Govern- 
ment took several votes on account, this course having the obvious 


disadvantage of rendering possible several prolonged general dis- 
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cussions on each application, whilst postponing and rendering futile 
all real and effective criticism of the various votes. In view of the 
strong resistance offered to a portion of the Coercion Bill, under which 
certain classes of prisoners were to be brought over for trial in 
England, the clauses on this branch were withdrawn, the Government 
declaring its intention of reintroducing these as a separate Bill— 
‘¢ Coercion Bill, No. 2””—as Sir W. Harcourt described it. This second 
Coercion Bill was, however, either never actually intended, or Mr. 
Smith soon recognised the impossibility of the task he had so speci- 
fically undertaken. He never even excused his Government for their 
broken pledge. Promises had been made of a Land Purchase Bill 
for Ireland; these promises softened down into an Irish Land Bill of 
avowedly temporary character for re-valuing judicial rents, for par- 
tially staying and for largely facilitating evictions. This Bill, when 
it came from the Lords, was subjected to the most scathing criticism 
from Lord Randolph Churchill and from Mr. Campbell-Bannerman. 
When returned to the Lords, the Government, which had during its 
passage through the Commons made certain compromises with its 
Liberal Unionist supporters, allowed these compromises to be over- 
ridden in the Lords, where it had an overwhelming majority. Several 
bye-elections had shown that the Liberal Unionists had no real hold 
on the country, and the Cabinet seemed inclined therefore to mark 
distinctly its adherence to full-blooded Toryism. On this Mr. T. W. 
Russell rebelled outright, and openly left them. Mr. Chamberlain, 
and half a dozen of his friends, grumbled, and did nothing more. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright stood firmly by the Cabinet in all its 
vagaries. 

The general leadership of the Opposition has rested with Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Gladstone seldom remaining to a very late hour, and 
being often absent from the House. In the conduct of the Opposition 
Sir W. Harcourt has shown many fighting qualities of high order, 
but he has hardly succeeded in impressing the House that he is as 
earnest as he is undoubtedly able. This is the more to be regretted, 
as no other member of the late Government has shown any trace of a 
leader’s ability. Mr. Childers is nice, but helpless. Mr. Fowler is 
strong and helpful, but except on estimates he has rather kept back. 
Below the gangway my colleague, Mr. Labouchere, has been, de facto, 
leader, and scarcely a night has passed without distinct evidence of 
his active hostility to the Ministry. The leadership of the Irish party 
has from many causes been chiefly in the hands of Mr. Dillon, though 
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the nominal leadership still rests with Mr. Parnell. On the Coercion 
Bill and onthe Land Bill extraordinary acuteness and persistence were 
shown by Mr. Maurice Healy, and in a slightly lesser degree by Mr. 
Chance. 

The resignation by Lord Randolph Churchill of the office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the ground of his desire for real 
economy in the army and navy services, and the attacks he has made 
on the extravagant military expenditure, have been followed by the 
appointment of a Select Committee to investigate the army and navy 
estimates. This Committee is not only highly important in itself, and 
the evidence it has extorted, but it is exceedingly valuable as 
a precedent for the appointment of similar committees on the 
votes in the other estimates. Through the Session Lord Randolph 
Churchill has acted the part of a candid friend of the Ministry, 
giving them considerable cause for trouble each time he has spoken, 
but on the whole seeming to desire to return to the Cabinet he has 
quitted. 

Almost at the commencement of the Session, a small but Select 
Committee was appointed, at my instance, to consider the Sessional 
Order declaring it to be a breach of privilege for peers to interfere in 
Parliamentary elections. The Right Hon. H. H. Fowler, who was 
nominated a member, never attended the sittings of the Committee, 
and when the report was discussed the Irish member, Mr. Chance, was 
absent. It was admitted that peers had interfered, and that the House 
of Commons had never ventured to enforce its Sessional Order. I 
contended that it was unworthy the dignity of the House to 
repeat a declaration which it could not or would not enforce ; 
Mr. Whitbread, one of the most respected amongst old Liberals, 
supported my view, but the majority of the Committee were 
against me, and little or no interest was taken in the subject 
by the outside public. A Committee was also appointed, on my 
motion, to enquire into the subject of perpetual pensions. On this 





Committee I was more fortunate, and—after an investigation, ren- 
dered long by the repeated adjournments for the preparation of the 
necessary papers required—a report prepared by myself was unani- 
mously adopted, after making some amendments, and erasing three 
clauses referring to a pension received by the Prince of Wales. 
Early in March, a Committee of five, presided over by Lord Har- 


tington, was appointed, to investigate certain charges against the 
Corporation of the City of London. I was appointed by the House, 
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as a sort of prosecuting counsel, to examine the witnesses in support 
of the charges. This Committee sat through quite two months, and 
ultimately made a unanimous report condemning the improper 
expenditure of the city funds. I was fortunate enough to obtain the 
opportunity of bringing before the House the question of market 
rights and tolls (on which I had obtained a return last year) as 
affecting the price, quality, and sale of food, and found such support 
from the Conservative side, that the Government, which at first 
announced its intention of opposing my proposal for an inquiry, was 
compelled to give way. A Royal Commission has since been 
appointed, with Lord Derby as president, and is now engaged in 
the investigation of the grievances which exist throughout England, 
Wales, and Ireland. I have during the Session repeatedly pressed 
the Government as to the very small work yet done by the depart- 
ment of Labor Statistics established at my instance last year, and 
after more than once raising the matter in the House, I have 
further discussed the matter in conference with Lord Stanley of 
Preston, and the officials of the Board of Trade. Up to the present 
I have received no assistance on this matter from Mr. Broadhurst, 
or from the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Congress ; nor 
has Mr. Burnett, the labor correspondent, helped me with any 
counsels as to the course to be pursued to ensure the proper collec- 
tion and publication of these statistics. On the first day of the 
Session I ballotted for place for Bills, and fortunately came out very 
late; I say fortunately, for as the Government monopolised all the 
time, a good place would only have been illusory. I was driven 
to rely on my own resources, and ultimately succeeded, with the 
willing help of the Attorney-General, and general concurrence of all 
parties, in piloting through both Houses a Bill for the amendment 
and extension of the Truck Act. This Act will, I trust, be found 
of great service to the working classes. The old law only affected 
a few trades, this extends it, and applies to every kind of employment. 
Wherever there are long pays, it compels the employer to make, 
without interest, the advance for which he has hitherto charged 
exorbitant rates. It extends to stores kept by others than the 
employer, the law which formerly extended only to stores kept by 
the employer, and thus renders impossible many evasions of the law. 
It forbids compulsory dealing, or dismissal for not dealing at any 
particular store. It strikes at the barter practices prevalent in many 


parts of the kingdom. It puts on the inspectors of mines and 
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factories, and on the procurators fiscal, the duty of prosecuting. 
I had to exhibit some firmness to prevent the Bill from being 
referred to a Select Committee, which would have delayed it till next 
year, and I was placed in considerable embarrassment by the pages 
of amendments proposed to the Bill by doubtless well-intentioned 
members, who made it exceedingly difficult to induce the Conserva- 
tives to wait night after night, often till 3.30 a.m., once till 5.15 a.m., 
for the discussion of a score of debateable propositions. None of the 
labor members, except Mr. Burt, Mr. Cremer, and Mr. Fenwick, 
attended, and as Mr. Cremer generally objected to the Bill being 
proceeded with at all at such hours of the morning, and actually at 
last refused to let me take the formal third reading of the Bill 
when all other members assented, I can hardly feel much indebted 
to him for the help he no doubt meant to give to this very 
important extension of the law. I was not so successful with 
my Oaths Bill, which was intended to give the option of affir- 
mation in all cases and under all circumstances where an oath 
may be administered, but I succeeded in getting two divisions shuwing 
a decisive majority in favor of the measure. The question has ceased 
to be a party or personal one; some Conservatives recorded their votes 
for the Bill and many Conservatives are now pledged to support its 
passage through the House. I have given notice that I shall 
reintroduce it next Session. I was also fortunate enough to obtain a 
day for the discussion of a motion on the compulsory cultivation of 
uncultivated but cultivable land, and found ninety-three members to 
support me in the division lobby. 

The speech from the throne declares that the wants and difficulties 
of Ireland have occupied the attention of Parliament during this 
protracted Session. It would be more true to say that the charges 
by the Zimes, the personal attacks by Major Sanderson, the renewal 
of these by Sir Charles Lewis, and the utterly unnecessary Coercion 
Bill, have not only of themselves occupied a huge proportion of the 
time of the Session, but the natural desire of the Irish members to 
offer every possible opposition to a permament measure of seriously 
injurious character has prolonged discussion on, and prevented the 
passing of, other measures. I have only been absent from seven 
Parliamentary sittings. I have voted in a little over 200 divisions 
this Session, and I have been chief teller in nineteen divisions. I have 
been paired in about 120 divisions, and I have been purposely 
absent from about 100, some of which have seemed to me to serve 
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no useful purpose and to have involved no principle. I am afraid 
that I have put very many questions to Ministers and have spoken 
very often, but the House has been so indulgent to me that I 
venture to hope that it has not deemed me one of its obstructive 
members. 


dove among the Artists. 
By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 
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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 

DEAR Sir oR MADAM 

Will you allow me a word of personal explanation now that I am, 
for the second time, offering you a novel which is not the outcome of my 
maturer experience and better sense. If you have read my ‘“ Irrational 
Knot” to the bitter end, you will not accuse me of mock modesty when I 
admit that it was very long; that it did not introduce you to a single 
person you could conceivably have been glad to know; and that your 
knowledge of the world must have forewarned you that no satisfactory 
ending was possible. You may, it is true, think that a story teller should 
not let a question of mere possibility stand between his audience and the 
satisfaction of a happy ending. Yet somehow my conscience stuck at it; for 
I am not a professional liar: I am even ashamed of the extent to which in 
my human infirmity I have been an amateur one. No: my stories were 
meant to be true ex hypothesi: the persons were fictitious; but had they 
been real, they must (or so I thought at the time) have acted as I said. 
For, if you can believe such a prodigy, I was but an infant of twenty-four 
when, being at that time one of the unemployed, I sat down to mend my 
straitened fortunes by writing ‘‘ The Irrational Knot”. I had done the 
same thing once before; and next year, still unemployed, I did it again. 
That third attempt of mine is about to see the light in this magazine. And 
now a few words of warning to you before you begin it. 

1, Though the wisdom of the book is the fruit of a quarter century’s 
experience, yet the earlier years of that period were much preoccupied with 
questions of bodily growth and nutrition; so that it may be as well to bear in 
mind that ‘‘even the youngest of us may be wrong sometimes”. 2. ‘Love 
among the Artists” is what is called a novel with a purpose. I will not 
undertake to say at this distance of time what the main purpose was; but 
I remember that I had a notion of illustrating the difference between that 
enthusiasm for the fine arts which people gather from reading about them, 
and the genuine artistic faculty which cannot help creating, interpreting, 
or at least unaffectedly enjoying music and pictures. 3. This book has no 
winding-up at the end. Mind: it is not, asin ‘ The Irrational Knot”, a 
case of the upshot being unsatisfactory! There is absolutely no upshot at 
all. The parties are married in the middle of the book; and they do not 
elope with or divorce one another, or do anything unusual or improper. 
When as much is told concerning them as seemed to me at the time germane 
to my purpose, the novel breaks off. But if you prefer something more 
conclusive, pray do not scruple to add a final chapter of your own invention. 
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4, If you find yourself displeased with my story, remember that it is not I, 
but the generous and appreciative editor of this magazine, who puts it 
forward as worth reading. I shall polish it up for you the best way I can, 
and here and there remove some absurdity out of which I have grown since 
I wrote it; but I cannot substantially improve it, much less make it what 
a novel ought to be; for I have given up novel writing these four years, 
during which I have lost the impudence of the apprentice without gaining 
the skill of the master. 

There is an end to all things, even to stocks of unpublished manuscript. 
It may be a relief to you to know that when this ‘‘ Love among the 
Artists’ shall have run its course, you need apprehend no more furbished- 
up early attempts at fiction from me. I have written but five novels in 
my life; and of these there will remain then unpublished ouly the first— 
@ very remarkable work, I assure you, but hardly one which I should be 
well advised in letting loose whilst my livelihood depends on my credit as 
a literary workman. 

I can recall a certain difficulty, experienced even whilst I was writing 
the book, in remembering what it was about. Twice I clean forgot the 
beginning, and had to read back, as I might have read any other man’s 
novel, to learn the story. If I could not remember then, how can I presume 
on 1ay knowledge of the book now so far as to make promises about it ? 
But [ suspect you will find yourself in less sordid company than that into 
which ‘‘ The Irrational Knot” plunged you. And I can guarantee you 
against any plot. You will be candidly dealt with. None of the characters 
will turn out to be somebody else in the last chapter: no violent accidents 
or strokes of pure luck will divert events from their normal course: forger, 
long lost heir, detective, nor any commonplace of the police court or of the 
realin of romance shall insult your understanding, or tempt you to read on 
when you might better be in bed or attending to your business. 

By this time you should be eager to be at the story. I wonder whether 
you will be equally so next month. Meanwhile I must not forget that it is 
only by your exceptional indulgence that I have been suffered to detain you 
so long about a personal matter ; and so I thank you and proceed to business, 


29, Firzroy SquaRE, Lonpon, W. 
lst September, 1887. 


CHAPTER I. 


One fine afternoon during the Easter holidays, Kensington Gardens 
were in their freshest spring green, and the steps of the Albert 
Memorial dotted with country visitors, who alternately conned their 
guide-books and stared up at the golden gentleman under the shrine, 
trying to reconcile the reality with the description, whilst their 
Cockney friends, indifferent to shrine and statue, gazed idly at the 
fashionable drive below. One group in particular was composed of an 
old gentleman intent upon the Memorial, a young lady intent upon her 
guide book, and a young gentleman intent upon the young lady. She 
looked a woman of force and intelligence ; and her boldly curved nose 
and chin, elastic step, upright carriage, resolute bearing, and thick black 
hair, secured at the base of the neck by a broad crimson ribbon, made 
those whom her appearance pleased think her strikingly handsome. 
The rest thought her strikingly ugly; but she would perhaps have 
forgiven them for the sake of the implied admission that she was 
at least not commonplace; for her costume, consisting of an ample 
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black cloak lined with white fur, and a broad hat with red feather: 
and underbrim of sea green silk, was of the sort affected by 
women who strenuously cultivate themselves, and insist upon thiecir 
individuality. She was not at all like her father, the grey-haired 
gentleman who, scanning the Memorial with eager watery eyes, was 
uttering occasional ejaculations of wonder at the sum it must have 
cost. The younger man, who might have been thirty or thereabout, 
was slight and of moderate stature. His fine hair, of a pale golden 
color, already turning to a silvery brown, curled delicately over his 
temples, where it was beginning to wear away. A short beard set 
off his features, which were those of a man of exceptional sensitiveness 
and refinement. He was the Londoner of the party; and he waited 
with devoted patience whilst his companions satisfied their curiosity. 
It was pleasant to watch them; for he was not gloating over her, nor 
she too conscious that she was making the sunshine brighter for him; 
and yet they were quite evidently young lovers, and as happy as 
people at their age know how to be. 

At last the old gentleman’s appetite for the Memorial yielded to 
the fatigue of standing on the stone steps and looking upwards. 
He proposed that they should find a seat and examine the edifice 
from a little distance. 

“T think I see a bench down there with only one person on it, 
Mary,” he said, as they descended the steps at the west side. “ Cam 
you see whether he is respectable ?”’ 

The young lady, who was shortsighted, placed a pair of glasses 
on her salient nose, lifted her chin, and deliberately examined the 
person onthe bench. He was a short, thick-chested young man, in an 
old creased frock coat, with a worn-out hat and no linen visible. His 
skin, pitted by smallpox, seemed grained with black, as though 
he had been lately in a coal-mine, and had not yet succeeded in 
towelling the coal-dust from his pores. He sat with his arms folded, 
staring at the ground before him. One hand was concealed under 
his arm: the other displayed itself, thick in the palm, with 
short fingers, and nails bitten to the quick. He was clean shaven, 
and had a rugged, resolute mouth, a short nose, marked nostrils, dark 
eyes, and black hair, which curled over his low, broad forehead. 

‘* He is certainly not a handsome man,” said the lady; ‘‘ but he 
will do us no harm, I suppose ?” 

‘Of course not,” said the younger gentleman seriously. ‘“ But I 
can get some chairs, if you prefer them.” 


‘* Nonsense! I was only joking.” As she spoke, the man on the 
bench looked up at her; and the moment she saw his eyes, she began 
to stand in some awe of him. His vague stare changed to a keen 
scrutiny, which she returned hardily. Then he looked for a moment 
at her dress ; glanced at her companions; and relapsed into his former 
attitude. 

The bench accommodated four persons easily. The old gentleman 
sat at the unoccupied end, next his daughter. Their friend placed 
himself between her and the man, at whom she presently stole another 
look. His attention was again aroused: this time he was looking at 
a child who was eating an apple near him. His expression gave the 
lady an uncomfortable sensation. The child, too, caught sight of 
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him, and stopped eating to regard him mistrustfully. He smiled with 
grim good humor, and turned his eyes to the gravel once more. 

“It is certainly a magnificent piece of work, Herbert,” said the 
old gentleman. ‘To you, as an artist, it must be a treat indeed. I 
dont know enough about art to appreciate it properly. Bless us! 
And are ali those knobs made of precious stones ?” 

‘*More or less precious: yes, I believe so, Mr. Sutherland,” said 
Ilerbert, smiling. 

“‘T must come and look at it again,” said Mr. Sutherland, turning 
P from the memorial, and putting his spectacles on the bench beside 

him. ‘It is quite a study. I wish I had this business of Charlie’s off 
my mind.” 

“You will find a tutor for him without any difficulty,” said 
Herbert. ‘There are hundreds to choose from in London.” 

‘*Yes; but if there were a thousand, Charlie would find a new 
objection to everyone of them. You see the difficulty is the music.” 

Herbert, incommoded by a sudden movement of the strange man, 
got a little nearer to Mary, and replied, ‘I do not think the music 
ought to present much difficulty. Many young men qualifying for 
holy orders are very glad to obtain private tutorships; and nowadays 
a clergyman is expected to have some knowledge of music.” 

‘*Yes”’, said the lady; ‘ but what is the use of that when Charlie 
expressly objects to clergymen? I sympathize with him there, for 
once. Divinity students are too narrow and dogmatic to be comfortable 

\ to live with.” 

‘*There!”’ exclaimed Mr. Sutherland, suddenly indignant: “ you 
are beginning to make objections. Do you expect to get an angel 
from heaven to teach Charlie ?” 

‘*No, papa; but I doubt if anything less will satisfy him.” 

*‘T will speak to some of my friends about it,” said Herbert. 
‘¢There is no hurry for a week or two, I suppose ?” 

‘‘Oh no, none whatever,” said Mr. Sutherland, ostentatiously 
serene after his outbreak: ‘there is no hurry certainly. But Charlie 
must not be allowed to contract habits of idleness; and if the matter 
cannot be settled to his liking, I shall exert my authority, and select a 
tutor myself. I cannot understand his objection to the man we saw 
at Archdeacon Downes’s. Can you, Mary?” 

‘*T can understand that Charlie is too lazy to work,” said Mary. 
Then, as if tired of the subject, she turned to Herbert, and said, 
‘** You have not yet told us when we may come to your studio and see 

{ The Lady of Shalott. I am very anxious to see it. I shall not mind 
its being unfinished.” 

‘But I shall,” said Herbert, suddenly becoming self-conscious and 
nervous. ‘‘I fear the picture will disappoint you in any case; but at 
least I wish it to be as good as I can make it, before you see it. I 
must ask you to wait until Thursday.” 

‘Certainly, if you like,” said Mary earnestly. She was about to 
add something, when Mr. Sutherland, who had become somewhat 
restive when the conversation turned upon pictures, declared that he 
had sat long enough. So they rose to go; and Mary turned to 
get a last glimpse of the man. He was looking at them with a 
troubled expression ; and his lips were white. She thought he was 
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about to speak, and involuntarily retreated a step. But he said 
nothing: only she was struck, as he composed himself in his old 
attitude, by his extreme dejection. 

‘‘Did you notice that man sitting next you?” she whispered to 
Herbert, when they had gone a little distance. 

‘* Not particularly.” 

** Do you think he is very poor?” 

‘‘He certainly does not appear to be very rich,” said Herbert, 
looking back. 

‘*T saw a very odd look in his eyes. I hope he is not hungry.” 


They stopped. Then Herbert walked slowly on. ‘‘I should think 
not so bad as that,” he said. ‘I dont think his appearance would 
justify me in offering him—” 

“Oh dear, dear me!” said Mr. Sutherland. “I am very 
stupid.” 

‘* What is the matter now, papa?” 

*‘T have lost my glasses. I must have left them on that seat. 
Just wait one moment whilst I go back for them. No, no, Herbert: 
I will go back myself. I recollect exactly where I laid them down. 
I shall be back in a moment.” 

‘* Papa always takes the most exact notes of the places in which he 
puts things; and he always leaves them behind him after all,” said 
Mary. ‘There is that man in precisely the same position as when we 
first saw him.” 

‘““No. He is saying something to your father. Begging, I am 
afraid, or he would not stand up and lift his hat.” 

‘“* How dreadful!” 

Herbert laughed. ‘If, as you suspected, he is hungry, there is 
nothing very dreadful in it, poor fellow. It is natural enough.” 

“T did not mean that. I meant that it was dreadful to think of 
his being forced to beg. Papa has not given him anything—I wish 
he would. He evidently wants to get rid of him, and, of course, does 
not know how to do it. Let us go back.” 

‘Tf you wish,” said Herbert, reluctantly. ‘‘ But I warn you that 
London is full of begging impostors.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Sutherland, finding his spectacles where he had 
left them, took them up; wiped them with his handkerchief ; and was 
turning away, when he found himself confronted by the strange man, 
who had risen. 

‘‘ Sir,” said the man, raising his shabby hat, and speaking in a 
subdued voice of remarkable power: “I have been a tutor; and 
I am a musician. I can convince you that I am an honest and respect- 
able man. I am in need of employment. Something I overheard 
just now leads me to hope that you can assist me. I will’’—Here 
the man, though apparently self-possessed, stopped as if his breath 
had failed him. 

Mr. Sutherland’s first impulse was to tell the stranger stiffly that 
he had no occasion for his services. But as there were no bystanders, 
and the man’s gaze was impressive, he became nervous, and said 
hastily, ‘‘Oh, thank you: I have not decided what I shall do as yet.” 
And he attempted to pass on. 

The man immediately stepped aside, saying, ‘If you will favor 
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me with your address, sir, I can send you testimonials which will 
prove that I have a right to seek such a place as you describe. If 
they do not satisfy you, I shall trouble you no further. Or if you 
will be so good as to accept my card, you can consider at your leisure 
whether to communicate with me or not.” 

‘Certainly, I will take your card,” said Mr. Sutherland, flurried 
and conciliatory. “Thank you. I can write to you, you know, if 
_— ”? 

“‘T am much obliged to you.” Here he produced an ordinary visit- 
ing card, with the name ‘Mr. Owen Jack’ engraved, and an address 
at Church Street, Kensington, written in a crabbed but distinct hand 
in the corner. Whilst Mr. Sutherland was pretending to read it, his 
daughter came up, purse in hand, hurrying before Herbert, whose 
charity she wished to forestall. Mr. Owen Jack looked at her; and 
she hid her purse quickly. ‘I am sorry to have delayed you, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘Good morning.” He raised his hat again, and walked 
away. 

‘““Good morning, sir,” said Mr. Sutherland. “Lord bless me! 
that’s a cool fellow,” he added, recovering himself, and beginning 
to feel ashamed of having been so courteous to a poorly dressed 
stranger. 

“What did he want, papa?” 

‘**Indeed, my dear, he has shewn me that we cannot be too careful 
of how we talk before strangers in London. By the purest accident— 
the merest chance, I happened, whilst we were sitting here five 
minutes ago, to mention that we wanted a tutor for Charlie. This 
man was listening to us; and now he has offered himself for the 
place. Just fancy the quickness of that. Here is his card.” 

‘‘Owen Jack!” said Mary. ‘ What a name!” 

“Did he overhear anything about the musical difficulty?” said 
Herbert. ‘‘Nature does not seem to have formed Mr. Jack for the 
pursuit of a fine art.” 

“Yes: he caught up even that. According to his own account, 
he understands music—in fact, he can do everything.” 

Mary looked thoughtful. ‘‘ After all,” she said slowly, ‘‘ he might 
suit us. He is certainly not handsome; but he does not seem stupid; 
and he would probably not want a large salary. I think Arch- 
deacon Downes’s man’s terms are perfectly ridiculous.” 

“‘T am afraid it would be rather a dangerous experiment to give 
a responsible post to an individual whom we have chanced upon in 
a public park,”’ said Herbert. 

“Oh! out of the question,” said Mr. Sutherland. ‘TI only took 
his card as the shortest way of getting rid of him. Perhaps I was 
wrong to do even that.” 

‘‘Of course we should have to make inquiries,” said Mary. 
‘Somehow, I cannot get it out of my head that he is in very bad 
circumstances. He might be a gentleman. He does not look 
common.” 

‘“‘T agree with you so far,” said Herbert. ‘ And I am not sorry 
that such models are scarce. But of course you are quite right in 
desiring to assist this man, if he is unfortunate.” 

‘Engaging a tutor is a very commonplace affair,” said Mary; 
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“but we may as well do some good by it if we can. Archdeacon 
Downes’s man is in no immediate want of a situation: he has dozens 
of offers to choose from. Why not give the place to whoever is in the 
greatest need of it?” 

‘Very well,” cried Mr. Sutherland. ‘Send after him and bring 
him home at once in a carriage and pair, since you have made up 
your mind not to hear reason on the subject.” 

‘* After all,” interposed Herbert, “it will do no harm to make a 
few inquiries. If you will allow me, I will take the matter in hand, 
so as to prevent all possibility of his calling on or disturbing you. 
Give me his card. I will write to him for his testimonials and 
references, and so forth; and if anything comes of it, I can then hand 
him over to you.” 

Mary looked gratefully at him, and said, ‘‘Do, papa. Let Mr. 
Herbert write. It cannot possibly do any harm; and it will be no 
trouble to you.” 

**T do not object to the trouble,” said Mr. Sutherland. ‘‘I have 
taken the trouble of coming up to London, all the way from Windsor, 
already, solely for Charlie’s sake. However, Herbert, perhaps you 
could manage the affair better than I. In fact, I should prefer to 
remain in the background. But then your time is valuable ‘a 

‘Tt will cost me only a few minutes to write the necessary letters 
—minutes that would be no better spent in any case. I assure you 
it will be practically no trouble to me.” 

‘‘There, papa. Now we have settled that point, let us go on to 
the National Gallery. I wish we were going to your studio instead.” 

‘*You must not ask for that yet,” said Herbert earnestly. ‘I 
promise you a special private view of ‘The Lady of Shalott’ on 
Thursday next at latest.” 





CHAPTER II. , 

Alton College, Lyvern. 
Srr,—In answer to your letter of the 12th instant, I am instructed by 
Miss Wilson to inform you that Mr. Jack was engaged here for ten months 
as professor of music and elocution. At the end of that period he re- 
fused to impart any further musical instruction to three young ladies 
who desired a set of finishing lessons. He therefore considered himself 
bound to vacate his post, though Miss Wilson desires me to state expressly 
that she did not insist on that course. She has much pleasure in testifying 
to the satisfactory manner in which Mr. Jack maintained his authority in 
the school. He is an exacting teacher, but a patient and thoroughly 
capable one. During his stay at Alton College, his general conduct was 
irreproachable, and his marked personal influence gained for him the respect 

and good wishes of his pupils. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
PuHILLis WARD, F.C.P., ete. 


14 West Precinct, Lipport Cathedral, 
South Wales. 

Srr,—Mr. Owen Jack is a native of this town, and was, in his 
boyhood, a member of the Cathedral Choir. He is respectably connected, 
and is personally known to me as a strictly honorable young man. He has 
musical talent of a certain kind, and is undoubtedly qualified to teach the 
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rudiments of music, though he never, whilst under my guidance, gave any 
serious consideration to the higher forms of composition—more, [ should 
add, from natural inaptitude than from want of energy and perseverance. 
I should be glad to hear of his obtaining a good position. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN Burton, Mus. Doc., Ox. 
‘These were the replies to the inquiries about Mr. Jack. 


On Thursday afternoon Herbert stood before his easel, watching 
the light changing on his picture as the clouds shifted in the wind. 
At moments when the effect on the color pleased him, he wished that 
Mary would enter and see it so at her first glance. But as the after- 
noon wore, it became duller; and when she at last arrived, he felt 
sorry he had not appointed one o’clock instead of three. She was 
accompanied by a tall lad of sixteen, with light blue eyes, fair hair, 
and an expression of irreverent good humor. 

‘How do you do?” said Herbert. ‘‘ Take care of those sketches, 
Charlie, old fellow. They are wet.” 

“Papa felt very tired: he thought it best to lie down for a little,”’ 
said Mary, throwing off her cloak and appearing in a handsome 
dress of marmalade-colored silk. ‘He leaves the arrangements with 
Mr. Jack to you. I suspect the dread of having to confront that 
mysterious stranger again had something to do with his fatigue. Is 
the Lady of Shalott ready to be seen?” 

“The light is bad, 1 am sorry to say,” said Herbert, lingering 
whilst Mary made a movement towards the easel. 

*‘Dont push into the room like that, Mary,” said Charlie. 
‘* Artists always have models in their studios. Give the young lady 
time to dress herself.” 

‘“There is a gleam of sunshine now,” said Herbert, gravely 
ignoring the lad. ‘‘ Better have your first look while it lasts.” 

Mary placed herself before the easel, and gazed earnestly at it, 
finding that expression the easiest mask for a pang of disappointment 
which followed her first glance at the canvas. Herbert did not 
interrupt her for some moments. Then he said in a low voice: ‘You 
understand her action, do you not?” 

“Yes. She has just seen the reflexion of Lancelot’s figure in the 
mirror; and she is turning round to look at the reality.” 

**She has a deuce of a scraggy collar-bone,”’ said Charlie. 

“Oh hush, Charlie,” cried Mary, dreading that her brother might 
roughly express her own thoughts. ‘‘ It seems quite right to me.” 

The action of turning to look over her shoulder brings out the 
clavicle,” said Herbert, smiling. ‘+ It is less prominent in the picture 
than it would be in nature: I had to soften it a little.” 

** Why didnt you paint her in some other attitude?” said Charlie. 

**Because 1 happened to be aiming at the seizure of a poetic 
moment, and not at the representation of a pretty bust, my critical 
young friend,” said Herbert quietly. ‘I think you are a little too 
close to the canvas, Miss Sutherland. Remember: the picture is not 
quite finished.” 

‘‘She cant see anything unless she is close to it,” said Charlie. 
‘In fact, she never can get close enough, because her nose is longer 
than her sight. I dont understand that window up there above the 
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woman’s head. In reality there would be nothing to see through it 
except the sky. But there is a river, and flowers, and a man from the 
Lord Mayor’s show. Are they up on a mountain?” 

‘Charlie, please stop. How can you be so rude.” 

‘Oh, Iam accustomed to criticism,” said Herbert. ‘ You area 
born critic, Charlie, since you cannot distinguish a mirror from a 
window. Have you never read your Tennyson ?” 

“Read Tennyson! I should think not. What sensible man would 
wade through the adventures of King Arthur and his knights? One 
would think that Don Quixote had put a stop to that style of nonsense. 
Who was the Lady of Shalott ? One of Sir Lancelot’s, or Sir Galahad’s, 
or Sir Somebodyelse’s young women, I suppose.” 

“Do not mind him, Mr. Herbert. It is pure affectation. He 
knows perfectly well.” 

**T dont,” said Charlie; ‘and what’s more, I dont believe you 
know either.” 

“The Lady of Shalott,” said Herbert, ‘had a task to perform ; 
and whilst she was at work upon it, she was, on pain of a curse, only 
to see the outer world as it was reflected by a mirror which hung 
above her head. One day, Sir Lancelot rode by; and when she saw 
his image, she forgot the curse and turned to look at him.” 

“Very interesting and sensible,” said Charlie. ‘‘ Why mightnt 
she as well have looked at the world straight off out of the window, as 
seen it left handed in a mirror? The notion of a woman spending 
her life making a Turkey carpet is considered poetic, I suppose. 
What happened when she looked round ?”’ 

“Ah, I see you are interested. Nothing happened, except that 
the mirror broke and the lady died.” 

“Yes, and then got into a boat; rowed herself down to Hampton 
Court into the middle of a water party; and arranged her corpse in 
an attitude for the benefit of Lancelot. I’ve seen a picture of that.” 

**T see you do know something about Tennyson. Now, Miss 
Sutherland, what is your honest opinion?” 

“T think it is beautiful. The coloring seemed rather dull to me 
at first, because I had been thinking of the river bank, the golden 
grain, the dazzling sun, the gorgeous loom, the armor of Sir Lancelot, 
instead of the Lady herself. But now that I have grasped your idea, 
there is a certain sadness and weakness about her that is very 
pathetic.” 

** Do you think the figure is weak ?” said Herbert dubiously. 

*‘Not really weak,” replied Mary hastily. ‘‘I mean that the 
weakness proper to her story is very touchingly expressed.” 

‘‘She means that it is too sober and respectable for her,” said 
Charlie. ‘‘She likes screaming colors. If you had dressed the lady 
in red and gold; painted the Turkey Carpet in full bloom; and made 
Lancelot like a sugarstick, she would have liked it better. That 
armor, by the bye, would be the better for a rub of emery paper.” 

‘‘ Armor is hard to manage, particularly in distance,” said Herbert. 
“‘ Here I had to contend with the additional difficulty of not making 
the reflexion in the mirror seem too real.” 

“You seem to have got over that pretty successfully,” said 


Charlie. 
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‘**' Yes,” said Mary. ‘There is a certain unreality about the land- 
scape and the figure in armor that I hardly understood at first. The 
more I strive to exercise my judgment upon art, the more I feel my 
ignorance. I wish you would always tell me when I make foolish 
comments. There is someone knocking, I think.” 

‘* It is only the housekeeper,” said Herbert, opening the door. 

“Mr. Jack, sir,” said the housekeeper. 

‘‘Dear me! we must have been very late,” said Mary. “It is 
four o’clock. Now, Charlie, pray behave like a gentleman.” 

‘‘T suppose he had better come in here,” said Herbert. ‘Or 
would you rather not meet him?” 

‘‘Oh, I must meet him. Papa told me particularly to speak to him 
myself.” 

Mr. Jack was accordingly shewn in by the housekeeper. This 
time, he displayed linen—a clean collar; and he carried a new hat. 
He made a formal bow, and looked at the artist and his guests, who 
became a little nervous. 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Jack,” said Herbert. ‘‘I see you got my 
letter.” 

‘You are Mr. Herbert ?” said Jack, in his resonant voice, which, 
in the lofty studio, had a bright, close quality like the middle notes of 
atrumpet. Herbert nodded. ‘You are not the gentleman to whom 
I spoke on Saturday ?” 

‘‘No. Mr. Sutherland is not well; and I am acting for him. This 
is the young gentleman whom I mentioned to you.” 


Charlie blushed, and grinned. Then, seeing a humorous wrinkling 
in the stranger’s face, he stepped forward and offered him his hand. 
Jack shook it heartily. ‘I shall get on very well with you,” he said, 
“if you think you will like me as a tutor.” 

**Charlie never works,” said Mary: ‘that is his great failing, 
Mr. Jack.” 

“You have no right to say that,”’ said Charlie, reddening. ‘‘ How 
do you know whether I work or not? I can make a start with Mr. 
Jack without being handicapped by your amiable recommendation.” 

‘‘This is Miss Sutherland,” said Herbert, interposing quickly. 
‘‘She is the mistress of Mr. Sutherland’s household; and she will 
explain to you how you will be circumstanced as regards your 
residence with the family.” 

Jack bowed again. ‘‘I should like to know, first, at what studies 
this young gentleman requires my assistance.” 

*T want to learn something about music—about the theory of 
music, you know,” said Charlie; ‘‘and I can grind at anything else 
you like.” 

‘* His general education must not be sacrificed to the music,” said 
Mary anxiously. 

“Oh! dont you be afraid of my getting off too easily,” said 
Charlie. “I dare say Mr. Jack knows his business without being 
told it by you.” 

‘Pray dont interrupt me, Charlie. I wish you would go into the 
next room and look at the sketches. I shall have to arrange matters 
with Mr. Jack which do not concern you.” 

** Very well,” said Charlie, sulkily. ‘‘I dont want to interfere 
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with your arrangements; but dont you interfere with mine. Let 
Mr. Jack form his own opinion of me; and keep yours to yourself.” 
Then he left the studio. 

‘“‘Tf there is to be any serious study of music—I understood from 
Mr. Herbert that your young brother desires to make it his profession 
—other matters must give place to it,’’ said Jack bluntly. ‘A little 
experience will shew us the best course to take with him.” 


‘** Yes,” said Mary. After hesitating a moment, she added timidly, 
*¢ Then you are willing to undertake his instruction ?” 

‘‘T am willing, so far,” said Jack. 

Mary looked nervously at Herbert, who smiled, and said, ‘Since 
we are satisfied on that point, the only remaining question, I presume, 
is one of terms.” 

‘* Sir,” said Jack abruptly, ‘‘I hate business and know nothing 
about it. Therefore excuse me if I put my terms in my own way. 
If I am to live with Mr. Sutherland at Windsor, I shall want, besides 
food and lodging, a reasonable time to myself every day, with per- 
mission to use Miss Sutherland’s piano when I can do so without dis- 
turbing anybody, and money enough to keep me decently clothed, and 
not absolutely penniless. I will say thirty-five pounds a year.” 
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‘* Thirty-five pounds a year!” repeated Herbert. ‘‘To confess the 
truth, I am not a man of business myself; but that seems quite 
reasonable.” 

‘‘Oh, quite,” said Mary. ‘I think papa would not mind giving 
more.” 

“Tt is enough for me,” said Jack, with something like a sup- 
pressed chuckle at Mary’s simplicity. ‘Or, I will take a church 
organ in the neighborhood, if you can procure it for me, in lieu of 
salary.” 

‘I think we had better adhere to the usual arrangement,” said 
Herbert. Jack nodded, and said, ‘‘I have no further conditions to 
make.” 

** Do you wish to say anything?” said Herbert, looking inquiringly 
at Mary. 

*‘No, I—I think not. I thought Mr. Jack would like to know 
something of our domestic arrangements.” 

‘Thank you,” said Jack curtly, “I need not trouble you. If your 
house does not suit me, I can complain, or leave it.”” He paused, and 
then added more courteously, ‘‘ You may reassure yourself as to my 
personal comfort, Miss Sutherland. I am well used to greater priva- 
tion than I am likely to suffer with you.” 

Mary had nothing more to say. Herbert coughed and turned his 
ring round a few times upon his finger. Jack stood motionless, and 
looked very ugly. 

‘‘Although Mr. Sutherland has left this matter altogether in my 
hands,” said Herbert at last, ‘I hardly like to conclude it myself. 
He is staying close by, in Onslow Gardens. Would you mind calling 
on him now? If you will allow me, I will give you a note to the 
effect that our interview has been a satisfactory one.’ Jack bowed. 
““Excuse me for one moment. My writing materials are in the 
next room. I will say a word or two to Charlie, and send him in to 
you. 
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There was a mirror in the room, which Herbert had used as a 
model. It was so placed that Mary could see the image of the new 
tutor’s face, as, being now alone with her, he looked for the first time 
at the picture. A sudden setting of his mouth and derisive twinkle in 
his eye shewed that he found something half ludicrous, half con- 
temptible, in the work; and she, observing this, felt hurt, and began 
to repent having engaged him. Then the expression softened to one 
of compassion: he sighed as he turned away from the easel. Before 
she could speak Charlie entered, saying, 

“T am to go back with you to Onslow Gardens, Mr. Jack, if you 
dont mind.” 

‘*Oh no, Charlie: you must stay with me,” said Mary. 

‘Dont be alarmed: Adrian is going on to the Museum with you 
directly ; and the housekeeper is here to do propriety. I have no 
particular fancy for lounging about that South Kensington crockery 
shop with you; and, besides, Mr. Jack does not know his way to 
Jermyn’s. Here is Adrian.” 

Herbert came in, and handed a note to the tutor, who took it; 
nodded briefly to them; and went out with Charlie. 

‘That is certainly the ugliest man I ever saw,” said Herbert. 
“‘T think he has got the better of us, too. We are a pretty pair to 
transact business.” 

‘*Yes,” said Mary, laughing. ‘He said he was not a man of 
business ; but I wonder what he thinks of us.”’ 

“As of two young children whom Fate has delivered into his 
hand, doubtless. Shall we start now for South Kensington ?” 

“Yes. But I dont want to disturb my impression of the Lady of 
Shalott by any more art to-day. It is so fine this afternoon that I 
think it would be more sensible for us to take a walk in the Park 
than to shut ourselves up in the Museum.” 

Herbert agreeing, they walked together to Hyde Park. ‘‘ Now 
that we are here,” said he, ‘“‘ where shall we go to? The Row?” 

‘“‘Certainly not. It is the most vulgar place in London. If we 
could find a pleasant seat, I should like to rest.” 

‘We had better try Kensington Gardens, then.” 

‘* No,” said Mary, remembering Mr. Jack. ‘‘I do not like Ken- 
sington Gardens.” 

“T have just thought of the very thing,” exclaimed Herbert. 
‘‘ Let us take a boat. The Serpentine is not so pretty as the Thames 
at Windsor; but it will have the charm of novelty for you. ‘Will you 
come ?” 

‘‘T should like it of all things. But I rely upon you as to the 
propriety of my going with you.” 

Herbert hesitated. ‘1 do not think there can be any harm * 

‘‘There: I was only joking. Do you think I allow myself to be 
influenced by such nonsense as that? Let us go.” 

So they went to the boat-house and embarked. Herbert sculled 
aimlessly about, enjoying the spring sunshine, until they found them- 
selves in an unfrequented corner of the Serpentine, when he half shipped 
his sculls, and said, ‘‘ Let us talk for a while now. I have worked 
enough, I think.” 

‘* By all means,” said Mary. ‘‘ May I begin?” 
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Herbert looked quickly at her, and seemed a little disconcerted. 
‘Of course,’’ said he. 

‘‘T want to make a confession,” she said. ‘It concerns the Lady 
of Shalott, of which I have been busily thinking since we started.” 

‘‘ Have you reconsidered your good opinion of it ?”’ 

“No. Better and yet worse than that. I have reconsidered my 
bad impression of it—at least, I do not mean that—I never had a bad 
impression of it, but my vacant, stupid first idea. My confession is 
that I was disappointed at the first sight of it. Wait: let me finish. 
It was different from what I imagined, as it ought to have been; for 
I am not an artist, and therefore do not imagine things properly. But 
it has grown upon me since; and now I like it better than if it had 
dazzled my ignorant eyes at first. I have been thinking that if it had 
the gaudy qualities I missed in it, I should not have respected you so 
much for painting it, nor should I have been forced to dwell on the 
poetry of the conception as I have been. I remember being secretly 
disappointed the first time we went to the National Gallery ; and as 
to my first opera, I suffered agonies of disenchantment. It is a com- 
fort to me—a mean one, I fear—to know that Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
disappointed at his first glimpse of Raphael’s frescoes in the Vatican, 
and that some of the great composers thought Beethoven’s music 
hideous before they became familiar with it.” 

** You find that my picture improves on acquaintance ?” 

“Oh, yes!) Very much. Or rather / improve.” 

‘But are you sure you are not coaxing yourself into a false admi- 
ration of it for my—to avoid hurting me?” 

‘* No, indeed,” said Mary vehemently, trying by force of assertion 
to stifle this suspicion, which had come into her own mind before 
Herbert mentioned it. 

“And do you still feel able to sympathize with my aims, and 
willing to encourage me, and to keep the highest aspects of my art 
before me, as you have done hitherto?” 

“T feel willing, but not able. How often must I remind you that 
I owe all my feeling for art to you, and that I am only the faint 
reflexion of you in all matters concerning it?” 

“Nevertheless without your help I should long ago have 
despaired. Are you quite sure—I beg you to answer me faithfully— 
that you do not despise me?” 

**Mr. Herbert! How can you think such a thing of me? How 
can you think it of yourself?” 

*‘T am afraid my constant self-mistrust is only too convincing a 
proof of my weakness. I sometimes despise myself.” 

“It is a proof of your artistic sensibility. You do not need to 
learn from me that all the great artists have left passages behind 
them proving that they have felt sometimes as you feel now. Take 
the oars again; and let us have a spin down to the bridge. The 
exercise will cure your fancies.” 

“Not yet. I have something else to say. Tas it occurred to you 
that if by any accident—by the forming of a new tie, for instance— 
your sympathies came to be diverted from me, I should lose the only 
person whose belief in me has helped me to believe in myself? How 
utterly desolate I should be!” 
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‘‘Desolate! Nonsense. Some day you will exhaust the variety of 
the sympathy you compliment me so highly upon. You will find it 
growing shallow and monotonous; and then you will not be sorry to 
be rid of it.” 

“‘T am quite serious. Mary: I have felt for some time past that 
it is neither honest nor wise in me to trifle any longer with my only 
chance of happiness. Will you become engaged to me? You may 
meet many better and stronger men than I, but none who will value 
you more highly—perhaps none to whose life you can be so indis- 
pensable.” 

There was a pause, Mary being too full of the responsibility she 
felt placed upon her to reply at once. Of the ordinary maidenly 
embarrassment she shewed not a trace. 

‘“‘ Why cannot we go on as we have been doing so happily ?” she 
said, thoughtfully. 

‘** Of course, if you wish it, we can. That is, if you do not know 
your own mind on the subject. But such happiness as there may be 
in our present indefinite relations will be all on your side.” 

‘It seems so ungrateful to hesitate. It is doubt of myself that 
makes me do so. You have always immensely overrated me; and I 
should not like you to feel at some future day that you had made a 
mistake. When you are famous, you will be able to choose whom 
you please, and where you please.” 

‘‘Tf that is the only consideration that hinders you, I claim your 
consent. Do you think that I, too, do not feel how little worthy of 
your acceptance my offer is? But if we can love one another, what 
does all that matter? It is not as though we were strangers: we 
have proved one another. It is absurd that we two should say 
‘Mr. Herbert’ and ‘Miss Sutherland’, as if our friendship were an 
acquaintance of ceremony.” 

‘“‘T have often wished that you would call me Mary. At home 
we always speak of you as Adrian. But I could hardly have asked 
you to, could I?” 

‘‘T am sorry you did not. And now, will you give me a definite 
answer? Perhaps I have hardly inade you a definite offer; but you 
know my position. I am too poor with my wretched £300 a year 
to give you a proper home at present. For that I must depend on 
my brush. You can fancy how I shall work when every exertion will 
bring my wedding day nearer; though, even at the most hopeful 
estimate, I fear I am condemning you to a long engagement. Are 
you afraid to venture on it?” 

‘““Yes: I am afraid; but only lest you should find out the true 
worth of what you are waiting for. If you will risk that, I consent.” 
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Visrrors to one of the London picture galleries in recent years have 
had occasion to notice, in the works of one or two painters, a kind of 
idiosyncracy which for constraint, stress, and fixity, is probably not to 
be paralleled in the history of art. Almost all the members of the 
Pre-Raphaelite school had from the first exhibited a willed quaintness 
and archaism of workmanship ; Millais being indeed the only one who 
has well delivered himself from the spirit of eccentricity. Dante 
Rossetti, who is not specially under view in these comments, he 
presenting a more complex problem than do his early comrades, may 
at least be said to remain for students of art a case of individuality so 
fantastic, so uniform in caprice, as to depend for enduring fame 
certainly more on his strange personal equation than on the depth of 
insight or range of power shown by him in either of the arts he 
wrought in. But while Rossetti reveals the mark of artistic mono- 
mania in his morbid passion for one incredible type of face, yet even 
in his painting there are signs of a certain variety of view ; while in 
his poetry he really does show a power to change his style and attitude 
and to mirror more than one phase of life and thought. The typical 
art methodists, so to say, are, in conception and design, Mr. Burne 
Jones, and in color, Mr. Holman Hunt—at least one would so describe 
Mr. Hunt if it were not for the suspicion in his case of sheer functional 
aberration. After years of uncritical partisanship among his admirers, 
and prudent homage on the part of the critics, it is beginning to be 
said aloud that the latest work of this painter testifies to downright 
and incurable disease of the color sense, compensated for by no burden 
of thought or grace of fancy. It is seen that were an amateur to 
paint so his work would be scouted on all hands as incompetent. As 
regards Mr. Burne Jones, however, it cannot be said that there is any 
such visible drift of opinion, reluctant or otherwise, towards just 
criticism. In a recent newspaper-plebiscitum, some three or four of 
his works in one exhibition received the highest number of votes as 
being the best things in their respective styles; this whether by 
reason of a final conquest of average taste by his unwavering persist- 
ence in his own way, or of a special zeal on the part of his followers 
to proclaim the faith that is in them, or—as some suggest—of a 
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dishonest and deceptive tendency on the part of the voters to set down 
the names of the painters they suppose to be most in fashion. 
However this may be, the following propositions in regard to the art 
of Mr. Burne Jones may be confidently advanced as matters hardly 
admitting of dispute among people of ordinary candor :—1. That he 
rarely draws a human figure accurately in the matter of limbs; his 
idealism involving a habitual and wide departure from ordinary 
proportions; so that the legs of his figures, besides being rigidly 
conventional in modelling, are impossibly long relatively to the torsos : 
2. That he has painted and apparently can paint only one face, giving 
to all his personages, male and female, divine and human, the same 
peculiar and stereotyped nose, eyes, mouth, and chin; bestowing the 
one mask on whole groups and troops of men and women in single 
pictures; and imposing it on all periods, making Perseus and Andro- 
meda not only epicene twins but lawless importations from the haggard, 
unreal Middle Ages of the painter’s one eternal dream. If the 
plebiscitum aforesaid meant anything, it would seem to suggest that 
this unspeakable reiteration has infected the public mind with the 
face type in question. One of the votes was that the most beautiful 
face in the gallery was a certain female countenance by Mr. Burne 
Jones, in which, one may say with confidence, no assemblage of 
cultured men and women unused to the painter’s type could have seen 
any satisfying loveliness, so sophisticated was it, so wanting in the 
living charm of healthy flesh and blood, so suggestive of Whitman’s 
phrase about the tendency of men at some stages of culture to 
pursue dyspeptic amours with dyspeptic women. 

On this phase of pictorial art and taste I have no more to say here 
beyond putting it in evidence, as I see it, in the examination of 
certain tendencies in literary art to which it supplies a peculiarly 
instructive analogy. I use the word methodism in the one case as 
in the other to denote a deliberate and unchanging devotion to one 
rigidly limited set or cast of expressions—whether in color, form, 
or phrase—such one-ideadness being something more, and something 
worse, than mannerism. Mannerism is essentially unconscious; 
methodism is purposive, however inveterate; the former being found 
in every painter or writer, great or small; the latter being a some- 
thing egregious and extravagant, as in the case just dealt with. 
Every one of us of necessity exhibits mannerism, our manner being 
bound up with our individuality, be that self-centred or imitative; 
but methodism in self-expression is a wilful hardening of the whole 
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faculty into one attitude with one outlook; or, to use a familiar 
metaphor, the turning of one’s whole artistic activity into one 
groove—the reverse of a “groove of change’. This limitation of 
utterance and of expedient one pronounces to be a falling short of 
conceivably possible attainment, and therefore a vice to be abjured. 
If we accept the doctrine that right living consists in fulness, variety, 
and freshness of lawful sensation, the lapse into sameness of artistic 
method, involving as it does atrophy of a large area of sense and 
function, surely makes against progress, alike for the methodist and 
his fellows. In the words of Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, as recently 
reported by a New York interviewer, authors are to be judged— 
Mr. Stevenson thinks he may perhaps carry the test too far in his 
own criticisms—“ by their power to break out in a fresh place. It 
is only a halfling’ talent which can do but one thing, and which 
requires to repeat itself ad infinitum;” Mr. Stevenson adding: “I 
confess I thought at one time that Henry James was of this order. 
He has most agreeably disappointed me. He seems one of the very 
few who are feeling around for new effects”—a judgment extremely 
valuable and opportune in the general, whatever may be the justice 
of the application. But instead of seeming to beg the question by 
thus adducing generalisations, let me proceed to examine on its 
merits the species of literary methodism I have in view. 

It is a doctrine often formulated more or less loosely, and often 
enough reduced to practice, but set forth with the maximum of zeal, 
precept, and illustration, as distinguished from skill and persuasive- 
ness, in the works of Mr. T. L. Kington Oliphant.* This writer, 
who has done good service in tracing the variations of English speech 
from its earliest stages, has thought fit to add to his work of that 
kind a polemic against what he regards as the worst of literary vices, 
the use, namely, of words of Latin or Romance descent where it is 
possible to get Teutonic equivalents. The penny-a-liner is his 
‘‘dearest foe”, and indeed Mr. Oliphant is the rightful enemy of the 
penny-a-liner. He visibly piques himself on being a scholar and 
a gentleman, anticipating all cavils; a public-school man, he writes 





' A Scotch word meaning, as may be guessed, ‘‘half-grown’’ or ‘‘ middling’”’, 
though commonly used as a substantive in the sense of ‘‘stripling’’ or ‘ hobble- 
dehoy ’’. 


2 “The Sources of Standard English’’, 1873; ‘‘The Old and Middle English ’’, 
1878, an expansion of sections of the previous work; and ‘‘The New English”’, 
1886, an expansion of the remainder. 
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of ‘‘the places where the offspring of our shopkeepers are taught bad 
French and worse Latin’—as if Eton French had been in general 
a success, or Eton Latin had meant a frequent attainment of the 
power to read the latter tongue; and he must needs award to ‘‘our 
middle class”, in common with the penny-a-liners, the blame of the 
faults of diction he denounces. Yet so unintelligent are his prejudices 
that in the course of his effusions on the subject he unthinkingly lets 
out that the most absurd excesses of Latinism have been committed 
by university dons—if, that is, his samples are real records and not 
nightmares. In point of fact, he will probably find the majority 
of his sympathisers among that very middle class on which he so 
ostentatiously looks down; the objection to new-fangled words, and 
the praise of plain English, being nowhere commoner than among 
business men, both those who read and those who do not. And it is 
really only to the most average of average Englishmen that Mr. 
Oliphant’s writing on the question of style in any way appeals. His 
standard of culture may be gathered from the dictum that ‘some of 
the best English verse of our time may be read in the pages of Punch, 
whenever (ste) great Englishmen die” (‘‘ Sources,” p. 337); surely a 
sentiment not alien to the mind of the reader of the Daily Telegraph, 
Mr. Oliphant’s peculiar aversion. Scholars may indeed go to Mr. 
Oliphant for some kinds of information, but as regards ideas, there 
is not a sentence in his book that has any message for the scholar 
who, in addition to being socially a gentleman, happens to be in any 
degree a critic or a writer. There is a strictly Teutonic rendering of 
a Latin maxim, which urges that the cobbler should stick to his last. 
It is not merely that Mr. Oliphant has nothing to say that is not 
commonplace; that his section on modern writing is a reiterative and 
orderless tirade against illiterate if not imaginary scribblers, whose 
literary tastes would probably be at many points on a level with his 
own; or that his bumptiousness is in itself a kind of vulgarity: in 
addition to all this, his own style at its worst is as vicious in its way 
as that of any of the probable samples of penny-a-lining he brings 
forward, while at its best, save at moments of special effort, it is 
savorless, colorless, charmless, without grace of movement, without 
delicacy or distinction—the writing of a business man who has 
happened to make his business deal with the study of the manu- 
facture of words, and whose guiding principle is a burning conviction 
that the good old times were the best. In short, we have here a 
laying down of the law as to writing by a man who cannot write. 
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Not content with countering the tasteless use of big words—of 
which abuse of language he offers us frantic specimens, such as can 
have been coined only in jest even by a penny-a-liner— Mr. Oliphant 
takes it upon him to lay down general principles for all writers what- 
soever. ‘Our writers, male and female,” he declares, ‘‘ will confine | 
themselves, if they be wise, to words used by the best English authors 
of the school of Dryden and Swift, unless there be some good reason | 
for using later ware”. It is perhaps an exaggeration to describe as. 
a pretended general rule a canon which tells us we are not to do a 
thing unless there are good reasons for doing it; but in any case 
Mr. Oliphant is laying down the principle that writers ought to have 
regard to the date and descent of a word in their use of it, before any 
other consideration. Now, only a man lacking in literary faculty 
would lay down such a doctrine; and any writer, male or female, who 
obeys him, gives proof of similar unfitness. In support of his precept 
Mr. Oliphant offers no more show of argument than does Dr. Freeman 
for any of the racial prejudices which every now and then move him 
to boyish declamation. With the one writer as with the other it is an 
article of faith that there is an inherent virtue in things Teutonic, and | 
that to blend a Teutonic tongue with a Romance is somehow to 
frustrate the scheme of Nature, and violate the decencies of civilisa- 
tion. For such a view of things, it is needless to say, there is no» 
more rational justification than for the tribal spirit in any other form, 
high or low. What is done by writers like Mr. Oliphant and Dr. 
Freeman is to bring into the affairs of men the philosophy of school- 
boys, somewhat magnified in vocabulary by reason of acquaintance 
with books, and in pretention by the consciousness of scholarship, but 
none the less primitive, and hardly less blatant. Yet many people 
allow themselves to be coerced by this crude race-worship into an 
attitude of decorous sympathy; and George Eliot, seeking to promote: 
the tribalism of the Jews, did not scruple to found on the convention 
that had come into vogue at home; a creed sincerely held by cultured 
people only in the sense that it pandered to and fostered an irrational 
sentiment, held by many civilised men in common with all barbarians. 
Mr. Oliphant shouting the praises of the Teutonic, and preaching a 
crusade against the admission of new words into the old tongue, has 
just that amount of reason on his side, relatively to his opportunities, 
that belongs to the Chinese view of outside civilisation. Whether and 
how far any two tongues may be profitably blended is a question that 
will assuredly never be settled by such an authority as this, 
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Mr. Oliphant quotes with joy the passage in Dr. Freeman’s preface 
to his second volume of essays, in which the historian, telling how he 
had gradually learned to write a purer English, striking non-Teutonic 
terms out of his pages as leading only to vagueness in expression, 
urges young writers to go and do likewise. The critical readers 
of Dr. Freeman know the literary value of that advice. His pure 
English is an English like Mr. Oliphant’s, without either subtlety or 
dignity, and missing literary impressiveness to a degree not to be met 
with in the work of any historian of equal fame. No doubt it is 
perfectly clear—no small merit in a style otherwise good, as Macaulay 
rightly felt when he expressed his pleasure at the tribute from the 
proof-reader who declared that he had never needed to read a sentence 
in the History twice to catch the meaning. But Macaulay could 
combine art of phrase with simplicity of construction; and with all 
his blemishes of staccato sentences and conventional wording he 
abounds in passages which live in the memory and give the special 
pleasure that belongs to fine craftsmanship. I recall a simple 
sentence from his essay on Macchiavelli : 

‘*He pined for the strength and glory of ancient Rome; for the fasces 
of Brutus and the sword of Scipio, the gravity of the curule chair and 
the bloody pomp of the triumphal sacrifice.” 

Is there in all Dr. Freeman’s volumes a sentence which rings so? 
For the latter writer’s copious and various historic learning every 
student must feel respect; but such learning no more entitles a man 
to speak with authority on the art of writing than it makes him a 
master in matters of historical philosophy. Dr. Freeman is the prince 
of chroniclers, perhaps, but as a sociologist he is nowhere; his only 
title to a hearing being based on his adoption of the ideas of men 
with sociological insight. So far from acquiring this faculty by much 
reading, he has not even yet attained the spirit of historic imparti- 
ality, which is incompatible with some of his pet sentiments. And 
that he is able to get along comfortably with a simple and limited 
vocabulary is just because his ideas are simple and limited even when 
he takes up the philosophy of other men, his habit of mind having. 
the effect of turning all ideas into commonplaces, inasmuch as he 
levels all down to the plane of his predilections. To handle a 
principle fruitfully you must rise to the point of view of the minds 
which framed it. You are, of course, able to make shift with the 
speech of your forefathers when your general sphere of thought does 
not greatly transcend theirs: neology is the outcome of more complex 
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mental processes and a disintegration of primeval sentiment under the 
play of all the solvents provided by modern thought. Dr. Freeman, 
while much given to talking about the comparative method, avows 
that in matters of religion he is content to walk by faith and dispense 
with reason; a certificate of medizevalism on which I cannot pretend 
to improve. 

The question is, of course, not to be settled for anyone by this 
impeachment of authority any more than by the citation of it. Let it 
be put to the proper technical test; first, by an examination of some 
of Mr. Oliphant’s Teutonic sentences. Here is a selection: 


“©... . the bloody day, big with our island’s doom, when the French 
knights were charging up the slope at Senlac again and again, when 
striving to break the stubborn English shield-wall (‘‘ Sources,” p. 330). 


‘* Fine writing has set its dingy mark upon America as well as England”’ 
(p. 331). 

‘* Breast the muddy tide of fine writing’ (p. 337). 

‘‘This Nineteenth Century of ours is a grand age of inventions. Thus 


we know to our cost what a Sensation Novel means... . (p. 332). 


“©... . @ mass of modern sewage, dear to the ita of our penny-a- 
Meees” (‘‘ New English,” ii., 213). 


‘It is a pity that some record of their [the New Testament Revisers’] 
proceedings from day to day cannot be published; how Archbishop 
Trench must have fought against the sagacious pranks of his brethren!” 
(Id., p. 118). 

These passages do not give any adequate idea of the constant 
commonplaceness of Mr. Oliphant’s turn of phrase and thought— 
of his preéminence in the kind of utterance which the French term 
banal—but they show at once his want of art and his want of taste. 
In the first-quoted sentence we have not only the ancient metaphor 
“big with doom” turned to the most extravagant use, and the 
Norman knights turned into French on account of their speech, but 
a successive employment of ‘‘ whens” which any teacher would mark 
as a fault in a small boy’s composition-paper. Could there be, again, 
any worse sample of ‘fine writing” than those phrases about setting 
the dingy mark and breasting the muddy tide? If there be, it is the 
making of sewage dear to hearts; a piece of coarse and slovenly 
imagery which would be laughed at in a pot-house oration. For the 
rest, it would surely be difficult to find in any daily paper such mere 
fatuities of expression as the wording of the two clauses about the 
sensational novel, and the ill-tied sentence last quoted, with its 
‘fighting against sagacious pranks”. The last two words give one 
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of the few signs in his work that Mr. Oliphant knows there is some- 
thing to be done in the literary way at times by uncommon colloca- 
tions of terms, but on the whole he had perhaps better leave that 
kind of thing alone. 

Take now, as decisive, a passage in which he draws up three 
typical sentences, one purporting to be good old Teutonic English, 


the next to be tolerable modern English, the third to be penny- 
a-lining. 





**T, Stung by the foe’s twitting, our forefathers (bold wights! ) drew 
nigh their trusty friends, and were heartily welcomed; taught by a former 


mishap, they began the fight on that spot, and showed themselves un- 
affrighted by threatening forebodings of woe. 


“II. Provoked by the enemy’s abuse, our ancestors (brave creatures! ) 
approached their faithful allies, and were nobly received; instructed by a 
previous misfortune, they commenced the battle in that place and proved 
themselves undismayed by menacing predictions of misery. 


‘‘TII. Exacerbated by the antagonist’s vituperation, our progenitors 
(audacious individuals!) approximated to their reliable auxiliaries, and 
were ovated with empressement; indoctrinated by a preliminary contre- 
temps, they inaugurated hostilities in that locality, and demonstrated 
themselves as unintimidated by minatory vaticinations of catastrophe.” 


On this performance it is sufficient general comment to say that 
it reads like nothing so much as the attempt of a schoolboy to be 
funny among his fellows, and that it may fitly be relegated to that 
office. ‘‘Mr. Soule of Boston,” it appears, helped Mr. Oliphant with 
the last sentence; and it is but just that they should have the solace 
of the announcement that they played the buffoon in company. As 
for the models, it is very needless to show at length that the first 
and second would no more be accepted by a competent writer than the 
last. ‘‘The first sentence,” Mr. Oliphant avers, ‘is like a Highland 
burn; the second is like the Thames at Hampton Court; the third 
is like London sewage.” The “Highland burn” is of a verity 
such as the “real waterfall” in a stage performance of ‘Rob 
Roy’; the second sentence, with its ridiculous “ brave creatures” 
and its futile conclusion, is a bungler’s mosaic; the third is a child’s 
game. 

It would indeed be absurd to decide as to the relative merits of 
a “Saxon” and a Latinised style from such an exhibition as the 
foregoing; but the vagaries of Mr. Oliphant may have made it the 
easier to apprehend the simple truth that good writing consists in 


the use neither of Teutonic nor of Romance words, but simply of the 
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best; and that the fitness of words is to be determined by considera- 
tions utterly independent of their pedigree. The meaning and value 
of a word in a given context depend on its former associations, 
supposing it to have a past, and on the shade of special significance it 
may be held to carry etymologically, supposing it to be new or nearly 
so; and it constantly happens that a gain to vividness is made by 
lifting into a fresh relation a word which has become efficient by 
serving hitherto a restricted purpose. In the application of these 
principles it is mere unreasoning pedantry to begin by asking whether 
a term is Romance or Teutonic: the literary faculty employs quite 
other tests. The simple explanation of the frequent advantage of 
putting a Teutonic for a Latin word is that the usual shortness of the 
former means an economy of attention, and that its more ample 
associations give it a fuller load of meaning; but on the other hand it 
may easily happen that a Latin term, long or short, has acquired 
associations which give it precedence for a given purpose over any 
Teutonic equivalent. On the one hand we have to take our vocabu- 
lary as we find it: on the other we have to supply our growing needs 
by new combinations, imports, and readjustments. Again and again 
do we find a foreign word serving to carry for us a meaning more 
precise than it had for its first owners, and one for which we had 
no true equivalent: thus naive has a recognised specific meaning in 
English, which is not conveyed by “simple” or ‘‘ingenuous”’, and 
which in French is not the complete meaning; while, as Coleridge 
long ago pointed out, our Latin synonyms for Teutonic terms furnish 
us with an extremely valuable means of distinguishing between 
abstract and concrete ideas. The whole ground, indeed, has been 
gone over time and again by such thinkers and critics as Coleridge, 
Lowell, and Spencer; who employed logic where Messrs. Freeman 
and Oliphant fall back on crude prejudice. Mr. Lowell has pointed 
out that in poetry or dignified prose ‘ancient mariner” is as much 
better than ‘elderly seaman”’ as ‘“‘sweat” is better than ‘‘ perspira- 
tion’’; the explanation in both cases being past association; and Mr. 
Spencer has pointed to the principle of economy as the most general 
law of style, to which all more precise canons are reducible. To set 
forth these particular rules would almost take a treatise: enough to 
say that the plan of asking when a word came into use, by whom 
it has been used, and whether it came by way of France or Germany, 
is not even one of them. 

And now for the moral. One cannot affect to suppose that writers 
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of any force of character will let themselves be dictated to by scholars 
like Mr. Oliphant or Dr. Freeman in the teeth of their convictions ; 
but scholars of standing must needs have some influence; and it 
may easily happen that unwise bias may be widely reinforced by such 
deliverances as we have been considering. In any case, there is 
actually in existence a fashion of fanatically Teutonic English style 
which, though mainly confined to poetry, must tend to react on prose, 
and this manner of writing furnishes us with the most destructive 
possible answer to the advice to follow it. The two most eminent 
English practitioners—they have Mr. Oliphant’s praise as such—in 
the walk of archaic style are Mr. William Morris and Mr. Swinburne ; 
but as the former is decidedly the more strenuous and undeviating 
Teutonist of the two, he will the better serve as our example. In his 


copious body of verse there is to be seen a fidelity to Teutonic diction 


such as is not approached in any English work since the Norman 
invasion; and though his practice is not necessarily decisive, it is 
unquestionably something of a test of the soundness of such methodism. 
For his poetic style (his prose does not differ noticeably from other 
people’s) is plainly methodistic to the last degree. It is indeed quite 
easy to find in English poetry beautiful verse that is almost devoid of 
Latin forms: some of Tennyson’s choicest lyrics are wholly or nearly 
so—e.g., ‘‘ As through the land at eve we went’; and there is on the 
whole much less of the Romance element in our good verse than in 
our good prose; the reason being, broadly speaking, the instinctive 
striving of verse-writers after the archaic, as to some extent insuring 
poetic elevation, or at least difference from normal utterance. But 
then almost no English poet from Chaucer down to Mr. Morris has set 
his face on principle, or out of mental constitution, against tinging his 
Teutonic with words of any other descent; and some of the most 
admirable verbal effects in our literature are got by such admixture. 
The great line ‘‘The multitudinous seas incarnadine”’, which Mr. 
Oliphant, 1 think, omits to execrate, is just as masterly in its way as 
‘“‘The shadow of a great rock in a weary land’; and in denying 
himself all such resort to Latinity as is had by Shakspere and Milton 
and Keats and Tennyson, Mr. Morris has simply shut himself outside 
a whole world of noble harmony. And what is the positive result of 
his exclusiveness? A prolixity not to be matched in any European 
literature in modern times; a childlike garrulity far in excess of the 
childishness of primeval song, since it necessarily embodies much of 
the complexity of modern sentiment, which a primeval style can only 
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express by periphrases without measure ;' the upshot being the very 
perfection of the unnatural. Such a proportion as his of careful 
verbiage to poetic beauty is found in no bygone poet of enduring 
reputation; and the load cannot fail to wreck a factitious or 
fashion-born fame. It is impossible to set bounds to the caprice 
of public taste in the matter of poetry or anything else; but it is 
hardly credible that Mr. Morris should find a wide public fifty years 
hence. 

Very instructive is the coupling of primeval taste in style with 
choice of primeval theme. Since Mr. Morris has begun to meddle 
with politics he has indeed taken to modern subjects, making one 
wonder what might have been if he had heard of Socialism earlier ; 
but the oft-thumbed three-stringed lyre of the skald cannot now be 
made a harp of modern range. The mass of his verse remains steeped 
in archaism of thought as well as of art, the most unmodern of modern 
work—unless indeed we grant that this unmeasured imitation of the 
distant past is peculiarly modern in its way. Mr. Swinburne, who 
often outdoes Mr. Morris in sheer flux of words, has fits of modernism, 
in which verse-form dams his torrent of epithet, and critical judgment, 
called into play by that restriction, moves him to avail himself of all 
the treasures of the English tongue ; so that he gives us at times such 
sounding lines as “ Thick darkness and the insuperable sea”’, which 
no merely Saxon line could equal, and such a perfect roll of rhythmic 
beauty as this in “ Atalanta ”’: 


‘* And the brown bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 
For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil and all the pain ” ; 


—verse which goes to prove that there are kinds of mind-music in the 


1 Just after this was written I met with a piquant illustration of the drawbacks 
of pure Teutonism. In a tramway car I heard a passenger jocularly ask for ‘‘ a 
small piece of paper ’’—his ticket—remarking that he did not suppose he was 
greatly lightening the conductor’s load. Pouching the penny, the latter began: 
‘No, sir, you’re’”’—a moment’s pause—‘“ you’re making it more heavy rather’n 
lightening it.” If Old English had been properly developed there would have 
been a verb ‘‘to heavy ”’ as well as ‘‘ to lighten’’, and he had paused to feel for 
the missing verb, but there was none. He might have said briefly either ‘‘ increase ”’ 
or ‘‘add to”’, both Latin forms, but then he was not used to Latin forms, and he 
loyally periphrased. And it is thought to be a virtue in us if we willingly wear 
the fetters of the conductor, who, like Mr. Morris, added waste words even to his 
periphrasis, 
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Latin elements of our language which the earlier elements positively 
cannot yield. Such verse, for instance, as Tennyson’s 
‘* And many an old philosophy 

On Argive heights divinely sang ”’, 
in which the charm so largely depends on the special vibrating power 
of the non-Teutonic words, is peculiar to English literature, and is 
perhaps more nearly to be matched in French than in German, 
superior as German poetry unquestionably is to French in lyrical 
quality. For in German poetry—so at least it seems to me—the 
success is mainly confined to the lyrical forms ; the blank verse having 
no such capturing quality, while the non-lyrical rhymed verse likewise 
generally lacks nervous force. The full-toned melody’ in question is 
indeed to some extent attained by force of the more polysyllabic 
nature of German as compared with our non-Latin vocabulary ; as in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Ueber allen Gipfeln ist Ruh”, with its short but flowing 
lines; but even in German we find curious gains arising from foreign 
notes, for instance in Schiller’s haunting harmony, ‘Auch ich war in 
Arkadien geboren”, and in those ringing stanzas at the close of 
Heine’s ‘ Deutschland”, in which the poet menaces the Prussian 
king with damnation to the “ singing flames” of a Dantean hell : 

‘*Kennst du die Holle des Dante nicht 
Die schreckliche Terzetten ? 
Wen da der Dichter hineingesperrt 
Den kann kein Gott mehr retten— 


Kein Gott, kein Heiland erlést ihn je 
Aus diesen singenden Flammen ! 

Nimm dich in Acht, dass wir dich nicht 
Zu solcher Holle verdammen! ” 


Here we have from the Romance Dante, Terzetten, Flammen, and 
-dammen, very important items in the total. 

But there is no need to go thus far afield to show that good writing, 
instead of being a matter of devout endogamy in language, consists 





1 One is accustomed to use the analogy of music to describe poetic effects, but 
of course there is only an abstract analogy, and no actual likeness. The main 
sensible factors in poetic charm are assonance, consonance, and cadence: all the 
rest, or nearly all, is association of ideas. It is a mistake to suppose that it is the 
actual vocal sounds, or the echoes of them, that charm us. The value of mere 
arrangements of vowels and consonants, as such, is in reality very small, as may be 
seen by constructing nonsense-verses vocally similar to fine poetry ; such exercises 


in sound yielding no satisfaction whatever. For the trained reader, poetry ‘ pipes 
to the spirit ditties of no tone”’. 
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in an intelligent receptiveness and eclecticism. The analogies of 
organic life tell as forcibly against the tribal doctrine as do the results 
of putting it in practice. Little as we know of the manner in which 
languages originated, it is plainly impossible that they can have gone 
far without an interchange between dialects, one adopting some terms 
from another; and they who think to arrest this process have failed 
to grasp the secret of evolution. Language is fluid, and defies in 
time even the moulds set on it by powerful thinkers, much more the 
rules of middlemen and pedants. Words change under our hands in 
spite of ourselves, use wearing them dull, and change and humor 
transmuting their sense, so that every generation’s speech has a tinge 
of quaintness for the next, even as its garments, its art, its music, and 
its ideals. And when in these days formalists would have us stay the 
course of change, galvanising old words into unreal life and setting 
our faces against new, calling our neighbors “ wights”’ and refusing 
to hear of ‘“‘egoism’’, we can answer them in the words of a philo- 
sopher of seventeen hundred years ago, who never heard of the law of 
evolution, and had little countenance in his rational acceptance of the 
process of change. Said Favorinus of Arles to a young Roman who, 
like Mr. Oliphant, was fain to bring dead words out of their graves, 
not because they were needed, but because they were old :—‘“‘ Curius, 
Fabricius, and Coruncanius, those very ancient persons, and the three 
Horatii, more ancient still, spoke to their fellows unaffectedly and in- 
telligibly, not using the vocabulary of the Aurunci, or the Sicani, or 
the Pelasgi, who they say first inhabited Italy, but the speech of their 
own time ” (Aulus Gellius, Woctes Attic?, i. 10). Favorinus, to be sure, 
was a trifle prejudiced even in his resistance to caprice, endorsing a 
trepid counsel of Caius Ceesar against all use of strange words, whereas 
living literature knows no test save that of the competent writer’s 
sense of need and fitness ; but he had committed himself to the position 
that language could not stand still, much less turn back. An age with 
an immensely wider outlook than his must be at least as wise as he. 
If an unearthed vocable can serve our need we shall use it as readily as 
one new-minted; and it may be that a writer who looks both forward 
and backward, a Gautier or a Baudelaire or a Keats, will rescue for 
us much of such buried treasure, prizing it because it is stamped 
with the beauty of fitness and can fulfil a purpose, and not 
merely setting an ancient potsherd above a modern dish. Between 
the dreamland of ‘“‘ Volapuk’”’ and the pigeon-holes of the tribalists, 
living speech holds its inevitable way. Art can always learn from 
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antiquity, just because antiquity is so much experience. But all 
great art is so because it is of itself alive and germinal; and 
the august art of speech has its sap and sustenance like the 
rest from the eternal fountains of change, which urge for ever 
the pulses of man’s mind as surely as the wheeling of the suns. 
It is they who drink at the universal springs that will give its color 
and aroma to the language of their time. And the last and decisive 
count in the summing-up against the forms of limitary methodism 
we have been studying is that they represent in different fields of art 
that backward tendency, ever and again presenting itself in the world 
of organic life, which in the phraseology of natural science is termed 
reversion to a prior type. The harking back to old forms of expres- 
sion, and the rigorous adherence to them, in the teeth of the onward 
course of surrounding things, is just such a retrogression. It may 
be that it is as constitutional and irresistible in the poet as in the 
pigeon; but at least we know that in the affairs of men the bias of 
one is set up in others by their conscious imitation; and it is meet 
that that stage of the process should be resisted. 





Socialism as a Factor in Politics. 
By AwnizE BEsanr. 


ey 


Dvnrine the last year signs have not been lacking of a growing 
determination among Socialists to use political means to further the 
realisation of Socialism. The more thoughtful have recognised the 
impossibility of working a magic-lantern transformation scene in 
society, and have resolved that they will not permit all advance 
towards Socialism to be rendered impossible by the wild impractic- 
ability of those who decline to recognise the conditions of human 
progress. Two ways are open to English Socialists. There is the 
easy way of vaguely proclaiming general Socialist principles; of re- 
fusing to think out methods; of branding as “ Possibilist”’ every 
attempt to render transition possible; of sneering at every effort 
which requires patience, self-sacrifice, intellectual exertion, while 
lauding mere empty declamation and futile repetition of common- 
places on social misery. There is the hard way of strenuous thought 
and patient work, of fair grappling with the complexities of the 
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problem, and serious earnest continued effort to bring about the 
changes recognised as necessary. Slowly there is a-forming a Socialist 
party which elects to follow the latter road, and which, by becoming @ 
factor in politics, hopes to bring to the relief of the suffering some- 
thing more potent than words. 

It is intended, before the winter is over, to hold a Conference of 
Socialists who are prepared to work along political lines, in order that 
some common plan of action may be arranged. While the educa- 
tional propaganda among the workers is continued, a political propa- 
ganda will also be initiated, and an attempt will be made to form a 
Socialist political association which shall take active part in political 
work. As marking a line for practical agitation the following Bill— 
prepared by Sidney Webb and G. Bernard Shaw for discussion in the 
Charing Cross Local Parliament—is of considerable interest, and the 
policy which it indicates is one which should be very seriously debated 
by those who desire to see Socialism exercising a directive influence 
in politics. The Bill is entitled ‘‘An Act to increase the powers 
of Local Authorities’’, and runs as follows: 


‘¢ Whereas the continuance of private ownership in land gives rise 
to injustice and is inexpedient in the interest of the whole community : 


“And whereas it is desirable to afford opportunities to the 
inhabitants of each locality to obtain full control over the land on 
which they live: 

‘‘ And whereas local authorities are at present hampered in the 
performance of their duties by the want of sufficient legal powers to 
acquire land : 

‘*Be it enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same as follows: 

‘1, This Act may be cited as the Local Authorities (Additional 
Powers) Act, and shall come into force immediately on the passing of 
the same. 

‘«2. In this Act and for the purposes thereof the following expres- 
sions shall bear the meaning and interpretations herein respectively 
specified, viz. : 

**¢Tocal authority’ shall include corporation, municipal 
council, vestry, board of works, board of guardians, burial 
board, school board, and any other elective or partly elective 
public body, existing or hereafter created, which has or shall 
have the power of levying rates, or any two or more such local 
authorities acting in connexion for the purposes of this Act. 


‘“¢¢Tand’ shall include lands, tenements, hereditaments, 
rights of way, easements, rentcharges, tithes, and immoveable 
property of every description: and in the cases of mines, 
quarries, railways, tramways, gas works, water works, electric 
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lighting works, cemeteries, lighthouses, piers, docks, and 
harbors, it shall include also all the plant and appurtenances 
actually employed in conducting the business or necessary for 
the enjoyment of the same. 

‘3. Whenever it shall appear expedient in the public interest that 
any land not owned by any local authority should no longer remain 
private property, it shall be lawful for the local authority in whose 
district the said land is situate to pass a resolution declaring the 
expediency of acquiring the same land for the public benefit. 


‘4. The purposes or reasons for which a local authority may 
acquire land under this Act shall include those hereinafter specified, 
as well as any others declared by resolution of the local authority to 
be expedient in the public interest : 

‘The erection of cottages or artizans’ dwellings. 

‘The provision of allotments, gardens or pasturage. 

“The creation of parks, playgrounds, or other open spaces. 

“The construction of new streets. 

‘*The erection of workhouses, school houses, baths, wash- 
houses, offices, libraries, art galleries, museums, reading rooms, 
slaughterhouses, markets, police courts, police stations or 
police dwellings. 

“‘The provision or continuance of gas works, water works, 
local railways, tramways, canals, electric lighting works, sea 
walls, embankments, lighthouses, piers, docks or harbors. 

“The acquisition of land to be used or let for building 
purposes or for farms or market gardens. 

‘‘The provision or continuance of mortuaries, cemeteries or 
establishments for cremation. 

‘‘The opening or working of pits, mines or quarries. 

‘The provision of dust yards, drainage works, sewage farms 
or other methods for the disposal of sewage or refuse. 

‘“‘The construction, maintenance or freeing from toll of 
bridges, wharves, causeways, or roads. 

“The acquisition for the public benefit of the future 
unearned increment of land. 

“5. On the passing of a resolution as provided in Section 3 of 
this Act, it shall be the duty of the person acting for the time being 
as clerk or secretary to the said local authority provisionally to assess 
the probable compensation to be paid for the land specified in the 
said resolution in the manner provided by this Act, and to conduct a 
poll of the ratepayers of the district for which the local authority acts. 

‘The poll of the ratepayers to be held under this Act shall be 
conducted under regulations to be framed by the Local Government 
Board, in a manner similar to the polls held under the Public 
Libraries Acts. 

‘“*6. The voting papers at the said poll of the ratepayers shall 
contain, in addition to the usual matter, a brief description of the 
land proposed to be acquired, the purpose or reasons for which the 
proposal is made, if any such have been specified by the local 
authority, the probable amount of compensation to be paid provision- 
ally assessed as aforesaid, and the following question to be answered 
by the ratepayers, viz., ‘Do you assent to this proposal ?’ 
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‘7, If a majority of the voting papers returned contain a simple 
affirmative answer to the question printed thereon, the local authority 
may thereupon proceed with the steps necessary to acquire the land 
specified ; but if no such majority be returned, the proposal shall not 
be proceeded with, and no resolution relating to the acquirement of 
the same land shall take effect under this Act for the space of one 
year from the date of the last poll relating to the said land. 

‘8. The compensation to be paid by a local authority for any land 
acquired under this Act shall be an amount not exceeding twenty 
times the annual value of the said land, to be assessed as hereinafter 
provided : 

“The annual value of the said land shall in no case be deemed to 
be more than the average amount to which it was assessed to Income 
Tax for the three years next preceding the date of the poll. 

‘‘Tn the event of the assessment to Income Tax having been raised 
within a period of five years next preceding the date of the poll, or of 
its being alleged to include any item expressly excluded by this Act, 
the local authority shall have the option of applying to a judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature to appoint an impartial valuer to assess 
the annual value of the said land, and the award of the valuer so 
appointed (provided that it do not exceed the annual value assessed to 
Income Tax as aforesaid) shall be final : 


‘Provided that there shall in no case be included in the annual 
value any allowance for any of the following, viz., 

‘The value of any houses on the said land which have been 
condemned as unfit for human habitation. 

“The value caused by any improvements about to be effected 
by the local authority. 

‘‘The value derived from the continuance of any public 
nuisance or unlawful occupation. 

‘The value derived from any alleged monopoly of the right 
to hold a fair or market. 

“The value of any common land, public roads, footpaths, 
rights of way, easements, or strips of land by the side of any 
public road, of which the public have been deprived without 
compensation within the twenty years next preceding the poll. 

“9. A local authority acquiring land under this Act shall be 
authorised to borrow money to the extent of the compensation pro- 
visionally or finally assessed, by the issue of bonds by public tender, 
for such amounts and at such rates of interest as may be thought 
fit; and the interest payable on such bonds shall be a charge, ranking 
next after any charges hitherto authorised, upon any rates at any time 
levied by the said local authority: provided that there shall, in all 
cases, be provision made for such a sinking fund as will extinguish 
the total debt within a period not exceeding thirty years, and that 
any local authority shall be authorised, subject to the approval of 
the Local Government Board, to borrow upon similar conditions such 
additional sums as may from time to time be found necessary for 
maintenance, development or improvement of any land in its possession. 

10. A local authority acquiring land under this Act shall be 
authorised to do all things not affecting the rights of other persons 
necessary or desirable for the utilisation of the said land in the 
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manner it may deem most expedient, including the carrying on for 
the public profit of any business or undertaking upon the said land, 
in full competition with similar enterprises conducted by private 
persons for their own profit. 

‘11. No person in the employment of a local authority shall be 
kept to labor for a period exceeding eight hours in any one day; and 
nothing in this Act shall be held to exempt the local authority from 
due obedience to the Factory and Workshops Acts, the Truck Acts, 
the Employers’ Liability Act, and other statutes regulating the con- 
ditions of employment. 

‘12. No able bodied person refusing an offer of employment in 
the service of a local authority shall, whilst persisting in such refusal, 
receive relief as a destitute person within the meaning of the Acts 
for the administration of the Poor Law. 

‘13. All expenses incurred by a local authority in proceedings 
taken under this Act, shall be payable in the same manner and from 
the same funds as the ordinary expenses of the local authority ; and 
all receipts derived from lands acquired under this Act shall be 
accounted for in the same manner as the ordinary receipts of the 
local authority. 

‘14. Any land already belonging to, or hereafter to be acquired 
by, a local authority shall be subject to Land Tax, Income Tax, and 
to any other taxes now existing, or hereafter imposed by legal 
authority, in the same manner as if the said land were the property 
of a private individual. 

‘*15. Two or more local authorities may combine for the purposes 
of this Act, upon conditions to be agreed upon and expressed in similar 
resolutions passed by them; and the two or more local authorities 
so combined shall be deemed to be one local authority for the purposes 
of this Act. 

‘¢16. The Public Health Act, 1875, the Land Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the same, shall, so far as consistent 
with the tenor of this Act, be incorporated with it, and apply in the 
same manner as if they were re-enacted as a part thereof.” 


It is obvious that for the complete and effectual working of this 
measure, the country must be divided into departmental areas, or 
communes, so that there may be no overlappings of local authorities. 
But it would not be necessary to await the establishment of general local 
government, ere putting in force its provisions in places in which local 
government already exists. Any municipality might at once exercise 
the powers proposed to be conferred, and the advantages thus obtained 
by communities enjoying local self-government would act as a stimulus 
to the inhabitants of less fortunate districts. 

Up to the present time, a municipality desirous of acquiring and 
of managing local gas, water, or other works, has been compelled to 
obtain from Parliament a local Act conferring the desired powers. 
This Socialist Bill proposes to confer these powers once for all on 
every elected local authority, leaving the exercise of the powers under 
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the control of the inhabitants of the district which would be affected 
by such exercise. 

The next point of importance is the definition of “‘ Land”. Herein 
is broken down the untenable distinction as to the right to deal with 
“land” and “capital”, and the powers given to the municipality 
with respect to the one are extended to the other. At the same time, 
no sudden and universal change of ownership is brought about, but 
it is proposed to take over only such land and capital as it shall seem 
‘‘expedient in the public interest” to acquire. And this expediency 
is to be judged, in the first place, by the elected representatives of the 
community; in the second place, by the community itself. The method 
of obtaining the judgment of the ratepayers is based on the experience 
already obtained under the working of the Public Libraries Act ; and 
this direct appeal to the people for their judgment on measures 
proposed by their representatives is likely to be more and more 
resorted to as the people insist on self-government being something 
more real than a name. 

The clause specifying the purposes for which a local authority may 
acquire land may be passed as of merely educational import, since the 
‘‘any others” of its second line brings all possible purposes within 
its scope. But those who deplore the irregularity and uncertainty of 
employment which are among the greatest troubles of the manual 
labor class, will readily appreciate the steadying effect on the labor- 
market of the appearance of a local authority as a large employer of 
labor. At the same time the condition of all workers in the town will 
be improved by the competition of the municipality as an employer of 
labor with the private capitalists, setting the example of the Eight 
Hours’ Day—as it must do under clause 11. The inevitable result of 
the opening of municipal employment will be the gradual drafting into 
it of the best workers of the district, eager to secure the leisure left by 
the shorter hours of work, and the private employers will be compelled 
to cede a similar advantage if they desire to retain the services of any 
but inferior workmen. Clause 12 will relieve the rates by turning 
every able-bodied pauper from a burden into a wealth-producer, while 
it also relieves the laborer ‘“‘ out-of-work” of the stigma of accepting 
charity. 

Clause 8, which deals with the compensation to be paid to the 
expropriated owner, is rendered necessary by the partial nature of the 
Bill. While the question of compensation should be otherwise dealt 
with in any national measure for the expropriation of landlords, it is 
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manifest that it would be unjust to take away from one man his land 
while his neighbor was left in possession of his, without compensating 
the individual whose bad fortune it was to be pitched upon as standing 
in the way of the public interest. The fixing of the value of the land 
by its assessment to Income Tax is a provision likely to cause much 
gnashing of teeth among speculators who keep land lying idle in hope 
‘of a future rise, since their land would pass into the hands of the 
community without any compensation at all. Wrath would also break 
forth over the forbiddance of compensation in the cases specified in 
this clause, thoroughly just as is the exclusion of these from the values 
to be assessed under the Act. 

How far this Act would go in its ultimate results it is not very 
difficult to foretell. The land of each commune would pass into its 
own possession, and, with the land, the control over its own indus- 
tries and the agencies for the supply of its wants. A great, perhaps 
the great, advantage gained by it would be that the appropriation 
of land and of capital would be gradual and stable, each new 
acquiring being sanctioned by the community, and none being made 
until the community felt itself strong enough to acquire and to 
direct. Private enterprise would find itself undermined by organised 
public enterprise, and the exploiter would be deprived of his victims 
by the opening to them of happier conditions of livelihood. Rent 
and interest would be diverted from the individual to the community, 
and the funds thus obtained would render local taxation unnecessary. 
The profits accruing from the gas, water, tramway companies, etc., 
would suffice for the maintenance of public baths, libraries, parks, 
museums, and other places of public utility or amusement. In a 
sentence, much of the material gain sought for by Socialism would be 
brought about in a thoroughly Socialist way, without social convul- 
sion, and the inevitable administrative difficulties would be solved one 
by one as they arose in the constantly-extending sphere of municipal 
action. 

It is for the Socialists themselves to decide whether they will con- 
tinue to advocate a purely destructive policy, or whether they will 
bring before the public rationally thought-out proposals for action in 
the immediate future. Two or three proposals of a character similar 
to the above, advocated on the platform and in the press, would soon 
attract public attention, and would rally in their support the great 
mass of the working classes. They would be thus offered the means 
of immediate alleviation of their distress, and ultimate cure thereof, 
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and an agitation would be set on foot which would end in the 
destruction of the landlord and capitalist classes, and the enfranchise- 
ment of the workers as a body. I am aware that the adoption of such 
a policy would unite against us the privileged classes in this country, 
and we should probably have for awhile to bear the brunt of social 
attack and possibly of legal repression. But these things will only 
help us, if we have a defensible and distinct policy to maintain, and 
the recognition by the privileged that we had become so dangerous 
that we must be crushed would be the revelation to the expropriated 
people that their redemption was bound up with the triumph of our 
cause. 








Poems in Prose, 


By IWAN TURGENIEFF. 
(Translated from the Russian into German by Wrii1am Lance.) 
(Continued from p. 243.) 


—_————.——— 
An Eastern TALE. 


Who is there in Bagdad who does not know Dschaffar the great, 
the sun of the universe ? 

Once, many many years ago when he was still but a youth, 
Dschaffar was wandering in the environs of Bagdad. 

Suddenty a hoarse cry reached his ear: some one was crying 
despairingly for help. 

Dschaffar was distinguished above his comrades by prudence and 
discretion, but his heart was pitiful and he had confidence in his 
strength. 

He went in the direction from which the cry had come, and 
discovered a feeble old man, pressed up against the city wall by two 
thieves who were plundering him. 

Dschaffar drew his sword from its sheath, and rushed at the 
miscreants, killing one and putting the other to flight. 

The rescued greybeard fell at his deliverer’s feet, kissing the hem 
of his garment, and said: ‘‘Gallant youth, your courage shall not go 
unrewarded. In appearance I am but a poor beggar, but only in 
appearance. No ordinary man am I; Come early to morrow to the 
market-place; I will await you at the fountain and you shall be 
convinced of the truth of my words.” 
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Dschaffar thought to himself, ‘‘By the look of him this man is 
only a beggar, but nothing is impossible. Why should I not make 
the experiment?” And he answered “It is well, my father, I will 
come !” 

The old man looked him in the eyes, and departed. 

On the following morning, wellnigh ere it began to dawn, 
Dschaffar was in the market-place. 

The old man was waiting for him, his elbows on the marble basin 
of the fountain. Silently he took Dschaffar by the hand and led him 
into a small garden, surrounded on all sides by high walls. 

In the middle of this garden, on a little plot of grass, stood a 
curious looking tree. 

It looked like a cypress, but its leaves were azure-blue. 


Three fruits—they were apples—hung from the slender down-bent 
branches; the first was of medium size, long, and of a milk-white 
color: the second was large, round, and scarlet: the third small, 
wrinkled, and yellowish. A slight rustle came from the tree, though 
the air was windless—a mournful, delicate note, as from glass; it 
seemed as though the tree felt Dschaffar’s presence. ‘‘ Youth,” said 
the old man, “ pluck which of these fruits you will, and know this: if 
you pluck and eat the white, then will you be the wisest of men; if 
you pluck and eat the red, then will you be as rich as Rothschild the 
Jew ; if you pluck and eat the yellow, then will you please all the old 
women. Decide, and delay not! In an hour the fruits will have 
withered and the tree itself will have sunk down into the silent bosom 
of the earth.” 

Dschaffar bent his head and stood thinking. ‘‘ What should I 
do?” he said half aloud, as though taking counsel with himself. ‘If 
you were all-wise, perhaps you would not care to live. If you were 
richer than everybody else, everybody would envy you. It is best 
that I should pluck and eat the wrinkled apple.” 


Thus did he, and the old man laughed with his toothless mouth 
and said: ‘‘O wisest of all youths. You have chosen the best lot. 
Of what use to you the white apple, when without it you are wiser 
than Solomon. Nor do you need the red apple, for you will be rich 
without it, and envy shall not accompany your wealth.” 


“‘Tell me, old man,” said Dschaffar with a start, ‘‘where dwells 
the honored mother of our God-beloved Kaliph ?” 


The old man made a deep bow, and showed the youth the way. 
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Who is there in Bagdad who does not know the sun of the 
universe, the great, the renowned Dschaffar? 
April, 1878. 


Tue Sparrow. 


I was coming back from hunting and was walking along a garden 
path, my dog running before me. Suddenly he slackened his pace, 
and began to creep along as though he scented game. 

I glanced down the path and saw a young sparrow with yellow 
beak and downy head. It had fallen out of a nest—a strong wind 
was shaking the birches by the path—and lay motionless on the 
ground, with its little sprouting wings helplessly spread. 

The dog was slowly nearing it, when an old black- breasted sparrow 
suddenly dropped like a stone from a neighboring tree right in front 
of his muzzle, and all ruffled and furious, with despairing pitiful cries, 
flew several times against his open sharp-toothed jaws. He would 
save his young, he guarded it with his own body .. . . his whole 
little frame was trembling with fear, his voice was wild and hoarse, 
but he would die, he offered himself up. 

What a terrible monster must the dog have seemed to him. And 
yet he could not stay aloft on his safe bough. A power stronger than 
his will tore him downwards. 

Treasure stopped and then gave way. He too apparently recog- 
nised that power. I called off the baffled dog and retreated with a 
feeling of reverence. 

Yes, do not laugh; I really felt reverence for this heroic little 
bird, for this passionate outbreak of love. 

Love, I thought, is stronger than Death and than fear of Death. 
Only through it, only through Love, life subsists and moves. 

April, 1878. 


Tue SKULLs. 

A splendid, brilliantly lighted hall, a gay crowd of men and 
women. 

All the faces are merry, bright chatter is heard on all sides. Just 
now the conversation is of a famous singer. She is called divine, 
immortal. O how deliciously she warbled yesterday her final cadenza. 

And suddenly—as by the wave of a magician’s wand—the soft 
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skin vanished from every head, from every face, and out gleamed the 
deathly whiteness of the skulls, the naked jaw- and cheek-bones 
shimmered like lead. 

And I saw with horror how those cheek-bones rose and fell, how 
these round bony balls, shining in the light of the lamps and candles, 
turned and nodded, and how within them rolled round other smaller 
balls—the dull starting eyeballs. I did not dare to touch my own 
face, or to look in the glass. 

The death’s heads however moved and nodded about as before. 
And like little bits of red rag, shimmering and rustling behind the 
grinning teeth, the nimble tongues whispered how wonderfully, how 
inimitably, the immortal—yes, the immortal—singer had warbled her 
final cadenza. 

April, 1878. 


Tue Rose. 


It was in the last days of August—harvest had already begun. 

The sun sank below the horizon. A sudden heavy pelt of rain— 
but without thunder and lightning—swept over the place. 

The garden in front of the house glowed and steamed, flooded with 
the fire of the evening-crimson and the ripples of the rain. 


She sat at the table in the drawing-room and, lost in thought, 
gazed out at the garden through the half-open door. 

I knew what was passing in her mind; I knew that after a short 
but painful struggle she had given way at this moment to a feeling 
which she could no longer subdue. 

Suddenly she rose, passed swiftly out into the garden, and 
disappeared. 

An hour went by .. . . a second; she did not return. 

Then I also rose, left the house, and turned towards the alley 
along which I surely felt that she had gone. 

Complete darkness reigned on every side; the night had come. 

Then I noticed on the damp sand of the garden path a round 
object, which shimmered redly through the all-veiling gloom. 


I bent towards it. It was a scarcely-opened rose. Two hours 
earlier I had seen it at her breast. 

I tenderly lifted the dust-soiled blossom, and going back to the 
sitting-room laid it on the table, by her chair. 
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At last she came back. With soft tread she passed across the 
room and sat down at the table. 

Her face was paler, but yet less languid; her sunken and swollen 
eyes glanced up and down the room with a certain bright perplexity. 

Then she caught sight of the rose. She took it in her hand, 
looked at its torn soiled petals, glanced up at me—and in her eyes, 
which suddenly ceasd to roam, tears were shining. 

‘‘Why are you crying?” I asked. 

‘‘Over this rose. See what has happened to it.” 

I thought I would say something very clever. 

‘‘'Your tears will wash away the soil,” I said pompously. 

‘‘Tears wash nothing away, they only burn,” she answered, and 
walking to the fireplace she threw the flower into the dying flame. 

‘‘Fire burns even better than tears,’’ she called to me with a 
certain recklessness, and her beautiful eyes still shining with their 
tears laughed audaciously and merrily. 

And I understood that she had been burned. 


April, 1878. 
Tue Last MEETING. 
Once we were closely-united friends... . . But an unhappy 
moment came—and we parted as enemies. 
Many years went by..... I happened to pass through the town 


in which he lived, and learned that he was lying at the point of death 
and wished to see me. 

I went to him, entered his room . . . . our eyes met. 

I scarcely recognised him. My God, how sickness had wrought 
upon him! 

Yellow, dried up, completely bald, with thin grey beard, he sat 
there, scarcely clad in a single and for him ragged shirt... . . He 
could hardly endure the pressure of the lightest garment. He eagerly 
stretched out to me his terribly dry shrunken hand and painfully 
murmured some unintelligible words—was it a welcome, was it a re- 
proach, who can say? The feeble breast began to heave, and over 
the narrowed pupils of the inflamed eyes rolled two small painfully 
scalding tears. 

My heart seemed to stop beating. .... I sat down beside him— 
and, my eyes involuntarily sinking before this terrible disfigurement, 
I stretched out to him my hand. 
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But to me it was as though it was not his hand that grasped 
mine. 

To me it was as though there sat between us a tall silent white 
figure. A long garment swathed it from to toe. Its deep pale eyes 
gazed out into emptiness; not a single sound escaped the white 
austere lips. 

This figure had joined our hands... .. It had for ever recon- 
ciled us. 

Yes . . . . Death had reconciled us.’ 





Two QuaTRAINs. 


There was once a town whose inhabitants were so passionately 
fond of poetry, that when a few weeks went by without the production 
of some fine new verses, such poetical sterility was regarded as a 
misfortune threatening the welfare of the State. 

Then would they put on their oldest clothes, scatter ashes on their 
heads, and gather in crowds in the public places, weeping and pouring 
out bitter reproaches against the Muse that had thus forsaken them. 

On such a day of humiliation, a young poet named Junius 
appeared in the market-place, in which the mourning people moved 
to and fro. 

With hasty steps he mounted the platform assigned to such 
purposes and made signs to show that he wanted to recite a poem. 

The lictors at once waved their fasces. 

‘‘ Silence! Attention!” they shouted, and the eager crowd was still. 

‘*Friends! Comrades!” began Junius in a, strong but not well- 
assured voice— 

‘* Dear comrades all, who hold the poet’s art in honor, 
Who in your hearts still cherish all noble things and fair, 
Let this hour of misery no longer overwhelm you, 

It passes, and the light dispels the darkness drear.”’ 

Junius ceased—and as answer there rang from every part of the 
market place loud cries, hisses, and bursts of mocking laughter. 

All the faces turned towards him were inflamed with anger, all 
eyes blazed with fury, all hands were raised threatening, rounded into 
fists. 

** Would he compel our admiration with that!’’ howled wrathful 





1 «The last meeting ’’ refers to the admirable lyric poet, Nekrassof.—[Lance. | 
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voices. ‘Down from the rostrum with this talentless rhymester. 
Look at the blockhead! Rotten eggs and apples for the fool! Stones! 
Stones here!” 

Head over heels tumbled Junius from’ the platform. But he had 
hardly reached his house when excited handclapping, shouts of 
applause, and bravos, reached his ear. 

Full of doubt, taking care not to be observed—for it is dangerous 
to irritate an enraged animal—Junius turned back to the market-place. 

And what did he see there ? 

High above the crowd, carried on their shoulders, standing on a 
flat golden shield, clad in a purple robe, a laurel wreath on his flowing 
locks, he saw his rival, the young poet Julius. ... The crowd was 
shouting round him: ‘Hail! MHail! Hail to the immortal Julius! 
He has comforted us in our sorrow, in our grievous pain. He has 
given us verses that are sweeter than honey, more melodious than 
the cymbal, more fragrant than the breath of roses, purer than the 
azure of heaven. Bear him away in triumph, pour aromatic incense 
over his poet head, cool his brow with softest fans of palm branches, 
spread before his footsteps the sweetness of the Arabian myrrhs. 
Hail to him, hail!” 

Junius approached one of the applauders. 

“Repeat to me then, dear fellow-citizen, the verses with which 
Julius has so rejoiced you. Alas! I was not in the market-place when 
he recited them. Repeat them to me, then, if you can remember 
them, I beg of you!” 

‘‘What! doI remember such verses ?’’ answered the man eagerly. 
‘¢ What do you take me for? Listen and rejoice—rejoice with us!” 


‘*- You who hold the poet’s art in honor, comrades dear, 
Who cherish in your hearts beauty, harmony and light, 
Let this hour of sadness no longer overwhelm you, 

It passes, and the day drives away the night.” 


‘Ts not that magnificent ? ” 

“But I beg your pardon,” cried Junius, ‘‘those are my verses! 
Julius must have been in the crowd while I recited them; he 
heard them and then repeated them, just changing a few expressions, 
and those not very much for the better.” 

‘‘ Aha! now I recognise you; you are Junius!” cried the other, 
frowning. ‘You are either envious or stupid. Just think, you 
unlucky lad. How lofty are the words of Julius: ‘‘ And the day 
drives away the night!”’ With you on the other hand, what sense- 
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lessness: ‘‘ And the light drives away the darkness!” What light? 
what darkness ? ” 

‘“‘ But is it not just the same thing?” asked Junius. 

‘‘Say another word”, broke in the man, ‘and I will inform the 
crowd and they will infallibly tear you in pieces.” 

Junius was wise enough to be silent. A white-haired old man, 
who had overheard his conversation, with the townsman, stepped up 
up to the unfortunate poet and putting his hand on his shoulder, said: 

*‘ Junius, you regaled us with your own verses—but not at the 
right moment ; he gave us somebody else’s—but at the right moment. 
It follows that he gets the credit, but you have the comfort of a good 
conscience.” 

While a good conscience comforted our Junius, who had shrunk 
to one side, as well as it could—and, truth to say, badly enough— 
Julius’ proud figure, light and symmetrical, moved along in the 
distance, through the loud applause and acclamations, in the golden 
triumphal radiance of the Sun-God, glittering in purple, in clouds 
of incense, adorned with shading laurels, moved with majestic slow- 
ness, like a ruler mounting his throne. .... And the tall palm 
branches rose and sank waving before him, as though by their soft 
upswinging and lowly downward sweep they would tell of the ever- 
renewing reverence which filled the hearts of his fellow townsmen 
he had charmed. 

April, 1878. 


NecessirAs—Vis—Linerras. 
A Bas-relief. 

A tall bony old woman with iron countenance and immovably- 
silent glance strides onward with long steps, pushing in front of her 
with dry wooden hand another female figure. 

The latter is of powerful build and vigorous, with herculean 
muscles and tiny head set on the bull’s neck. She is blind. And 
before her she pushes a slender maiden. 

This maiden alone has clear-seeing eyes; she resists, turns back- 
ward, raises her soft beautiful hands. Impatience and courage are 
painted on her face. She will not obey, will not go whither these 
push her—and yet she must obey and go. 

Necessity—Life—Liberty. 

Let who will, translate ! 

May, 1878. 
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Che Chronicon Bhiwemberger, 


By Mary Reep. 


——@————— 


Some of the very early German wood-cuts, notably those collected in 
folio form about the year 1493, by Hartmann Schedel, a physician of 
Nuremberg, furnish much pabulum for reflective humor. Schedel, 
doubtless, gleaned much of his material from the stores of other 
historiographers, adding thereto somewhat on his own authority. The 
book is divided into seven stages, mainly of a theological tendency, 
varied at lucid intervals by matters of secular interest. The earlier 
engravings in the bouk, which throughout abounds in anachronisms 
of every kind, deal with the phenomena of creation, and begin in 
the tirst plate with a representation of the Creator, who, enframed by 
masses of cloud, is sitting in a Gothie chair of elaborate workmanship. 
The plates following represent the separate acts of creation; these, 
consisting as they do of a series of diagrams of concentric circles, set 
forth in the circumferential cycles the stages of creative activity by 
means of archaic vegetable and animal forms scattered around, while 
the hand of deity hovers symbolically in the left hand corner. 

Perhaps one of the most instructive of these cuts is that which 
deals with the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. The 
‘‘ Angel of the Lord”, most neatly arrayed, though maybe in point 
of fashion a few centuries in advance of his time, flies about in flowing 
robes, brandishing a medieval sword above the mincing forms of 
Adam and Eve. The vegetation of Eden is botanically abnormal; 
large clusters of grapes appear to be sprouting from the branches of 
palm trees. On the right hand of this wood-cut our first parents are 
again depicted allegorically, while the arch fiend in serpentine con- 
volutions cntwines the forbidden tree which stands symmetrically 
disposed between the vacillating pair; the tempter, with a degree of 
altruism not unworthy a better cause, appearing to be choking himself 
with the fruit with which he hopes to beguile them. Below is a 
castellated tower and gateway pertaining to the city wall, which 
evidently marks the boundary of Paradise; through this gateway a 
stream pours forth and disports its curly length along the van- 
dyked shore, its source being easily discerned by the penetrating 
eye of the wary observer as placed in a water shoot which 
discharges itself, gargoyle-wise, with a gentle trickle, into a bevelled 
tank, from the base of which eventually it meanderingly uncoils its 
sinuous length. The remainder of this wood-cut literally bristles with 
monstrosities of cactus-like habit, bursting out in unexpected places 
into radiant inflorescences. Then there are brick walls geometrically 
designed, many hills, and peaked rocks varied by vegetables of 
penwiper semblance, which for no obvious reason are dabbed about 
the scenery. As all the objects, near and far, are drawn with the 
same quality of distinctness, a perplexing impression of heterogeneity 
is stamped upon the bewildered mind. In other cuts, more strictly 
topographical in character, we have castles and stately piles perched 
perilously upon the spinous processes of inaccessible peaks; while 
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wormy streams playfully wander down and up hill sides regardless of 
gravitation’s law, and the landscape is animated by fantastically- 
rounded excrescences in a fretful state of acicular suggestiveness; but 
whether these be trees of spiky proclivities, or gigantic porcupines, 
the hapless cogitator must leave undetermined. Some of them even 
are spiral, which gives an alarming turn to one’s speculation, as 
involving the possibility of an unfolding vista; and the character of 
general curliness and angularity is sustained throughout by the snail- 
like creatures which disport themselves in the foreground. 


Then we get ‘The building of the Ark”, and here again 
anachronism prevails not only in the medizval costumes and structure 
of the ark, but inthe absurdity of the return of the dove with an olive 
branch before even the ark is finished building. 

Another cut, ‘The sacrifice of Isaac”, vies with its predecessors in 
quaint intensity: here again the action of the legend is twofold, for 
first on the right hand side we perceive the Patriarch—a look of iron 
determination on his face—swinging along in an exceedingly long tailed 
paletot, very much cut up at the side, and through which one catches 
a glimpse of gaitered leg; the flowing ends of his turban flapping 
joyously in the breeze, and appearing—because peradventure of 
illicit perspective—to rest upon the naked boughs of a tree on a 
far off hill. The imperturbable Isaac staggers bravely beneath the 
sacrificial faggots which bear him well nigh to the ground. Abraham 
bears in his hand a flaming brazier, which however produces no 
disconcerting effect on either the Father of the Faithful or his intended 
victim; and as usual a stream animates the landscape. The second act 
in the drama is depicted on the left bank of the meandering river, and 
is of more exciting nature; the fat and cheerful looking Isaac kneels 
in suave expectancy of the descending blow, his chubby hands are 
elevated ecstatically in space, and the smile yet hovers on his placid 
lip. Neither is Abraham idle. We grips firmly Isaac’s flowing locks 
the while his “ vorpal blade” menacingly cleaves the air, but is kept 
from descending by the arresting hand of the angel, who in all 
tranquillity oscillates in mid-air between the Patriarch’s sword and a 
vague tree, which to all intents and purposes takes its rise from 
Abraham’s wrist. 

Of course in certain of these woodcuts not only is much power 
and vigor of drawing displayed, but there is a comparative absence 
of the grotesque element. This is seen in the more purely topogra- 
phical essays, such as the towns of Nuremberg, Breslau, etc., as well 
as in that of “The judgment of Solomon”, in which variety of 
character is successfully attempted. There is the puzzled expression 
of Solomon himself, the aspect of wonder and attention on the faces 
of those about his court, with the different behavior of the two 
mothers over their dead and living babes. Both this and the cut 
representing ‘‘The head of John the Baptist on a charger”’, as well 
as the “Dance of Death”, are technically of sounder and more 
artistic calibre; this last, albeit repulsive in detail, being unques- 
tionably vigorous and original in conception, and capable of giving 
to Albrecht Durer the suggestion of his celebrated work of the same 
name. These, it is true, may be considered seriously as Art; but 
as to the majority, it is only possible to quote the opinion of M. 
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Didot, who says of the folio that it is rather “‘un livre d@imagerie 
que @art”’. 

A certain amount of melancholy interest pertains to the study 
of the self-contained saints undergoing more or less trying phases 
of martyrdom; thus we have saints awaiting their own decapitation 
or crucifixion from energetic executioners, in positions painfully at 
variance with those determined by physical law, as in that of St. 
Peter, who is being crucified head downwards; or again, St. Matthew, 
who is being cheerfully and prayerfully cleft in twain. The joy of 
the Evil One, who is made manifest by obvious horns and cloven hoof, 
is shown in one corner. Another cut of a serious type shows the 
equanimity of John, simmering in oil. 

Among the most effective is, perhaps, that interpretative of ‘‘ The 
Judgn. ut Day”. Upon an arc is seated the judge of the world with 
hands «xtended; the symbols of justice and merey—the sword and 
the lily—seeming mysteriously projected from either ear. Standing 
upon each side are the Madonna and St. John, two carefully thought- 
out figures, while at their feet are two angels—skilfully foreshortened 
—simultaneously emitting their awakening blasts. On the left may 
be remarked St. Peter with his key, thinning out the elect. It is 
feared the susceptible may be shocked by the suggestion of torture 
in the right hand group, wherein the idea of agonising heat and thirst 
is graphically delineated by the finger placed on the tip of the 
sufferer’s tongue. In the foreground of this gruesome apotheosis the 
dead are rising from their graves, or are being discourteously dragged 
thence by fiends of frightful physiognomy. One might go on for 
ever with this dissertation on the ludicrous and horrible; yet for 
those interested in the evolution of wood engraving, or book illus- 
trations, from comparatively early to the more complete forms of this, 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, this book, the ‘‘ Nuremberg 
Chronicle”, one among many both of earlier and later time, will 
afford an interesting study of one phase in the development of 
pictorial art. An art which has become elaborated in these days by 
dint of the various artistic processes—seen especially in some of the 
American and French book illustrations—to an inimitable degree of 
finish and beauty, not dreamed of by the draughtsman of an earlier 
age. 





Che Harp awd the Crumypet, 
A FABtLe. 





Tiere was once a Harp, with golden frame and well-strung chords, 
and from her strings there floated melodies which stirred men’s hearts 
to courage and moved them to good. 

Now there was also a Trumpet, whose notes rang across life’s 
battlefield, clear and strong and unfaltering, and the Harp, whose 
vibrating strings ever gave forth melodies quivering with emotion, 
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admired the strength and clearness she could not rival, and because 
she admired, loved. And out of her love there grew something of 
likeness, and her notes grew stronger and fuller, though their peculiar 
vibrating quality remained. 

Unhappily it chanced that the Trumpet, judging all music by his 
own, blamed the Harp in that all her melody had in it this vibrating 
touch, and bade her strive to sing without her strings, and to yield 
notes as he did from her metal only, tossing aside the quivering 
chords. 

In vain the Harp pleaded that her strings were the life of her 
music, and that it was these which, swept by the master hand of 
Sympathy and Love and Passion, gave forth the melody that soothed 
and gladdened and inspired. At last she yielded, grieving, and with 
one supreme effort she wrenched her strings asunder and they fell 
shivered with a sound that was like the sigh of a breaking heart. 

And the notes of the Trumpet rang forth ever, clear, unfaltering, 
and strong, but he listened in vain for the music that erstwhile had 
echoed his. 

For the Harp was dumb for evermore. 
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Tuere has for a long time been some doubt as to whether the planet 
Venus has a satellite or not, the uncertainty being due to the fact that 
during the years 1761-4 several astronomers noticed a small body 
near the planet. The observations made corresponded to no possible 
orbit, and what these astronomers really observed has up to the present 
remained a mystery. Now, however, out of the thirty-three observa- 
tions made, thirty-two are shown to have been due to small stars in 
the neighborhood of Venus, whilst the thirty-third may possibly be 
accounted for by the proximity of one of the minor planets. It may 
therefore be now assumed that there is no evidence whatever of our 
nearest neighbor having a satellite. 





Srupents of chemistry will know that in the ordinary synthesis of 
water an unknown weight of hydrogen is combined with a known 
weight of oxygen obtained from copper oxide. This method has 
always been liable to error in estimating the atomic weight of oxygen, 
owing to the unknown quantity of hydrogen which was used. By 
taking advantage of the peculiar property which palladium has of 
occluding hydrogen, this source of error has now been removed, and a 
new determination of the atomic weight of oxygen made, the result of 
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which is to show that it is rather less than 15°96, the present number, 
and nearer 15°87. 


Gaston TissANDIER some time ago made some experiments on the 
amount of solid matter contained in the air, which are worth remember- 
ing. The method adopted was to pass a measured quantity of air 
through a tube packed with gun-cotton. The cotton was then dissolved 
in ether, and the solid particles thus isolated. In this way it was 
found that 35 cubic feet of ordinary air in dry weather contained ;'; of 
a grain of solid matter, whilst after a heavy shower of rain the propor- 
tion was reduced to ; {5 of a grain. The composition of these particles 
was found to be } organic, } silicious, and } various. 


So soon as the present laws regarding the use of steam-engines, 
ete., on the high roads are altered so as to allow tricycles to be 
propelled by steam, we may expect to see a number of people careering 
about without the exertion which the present machines involve. In 
France a steam-tricycle has been devised, which appears to be very 
compact and effective. It is worked by a petroleum engine, which 
gives off no smoke nor smell, nor any unpleasant heat, and carries 
sufficient fuel for a journey of ten hours. It will travel at the rate 
of eleven miles an hour when carrying one person, and from nine to 
ten miles an hour when carrying two. 





Many gruesome tales have been told about the horrors of the 
Maelstrim, the great whirlpool, as it is called, on the coast of Norway; 
and Poe’s tale regarding it will be remembered by everyone. It is 
rather disappointing therefore to be told that it is not a whirlpool at 
all, any more than is the famous Charybdis. It is only a very power- 
ful current, running four times every twenty-four hours, between 
Moskoé and Moskeniis, two of the Loffoden Islands. It is caused by 
the tide rushing through the narrow rocky passage at each ebb and 
flow, and is only really dangerous when a strong wind happens to be 
blowing in a direction opposed to that of the current, when the conflict 
between the two raises great waves, and a din that is heard for miles 
around. At these times any boat or ship that may be drawn into the 
current is almost sure to founder or else to be dashed upon the rocks. 
Only in winter can the Maelstrim be seen in its greatest magnificence. 
Instead of being a bottomless abyss as the older writers supposed, into 
which the waters poured, its depth is only about twenty fathoms. The 
only real whirlpool of any size in the world is in the Hebrides, between 
the islands of Jura and Scarka. In the narrow strait two opposing 
currents meet, producing a fearful vortex, which at certain times no 
vessel dare approach. The Gaels have called it Corrievrechan, or 
“Chaldron of the Sea”. In violence and danger, though not in 
magnificence, it quite rivals the more famous Maelstriém. 


W. H. UTtey. 
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‘¢¢ Or comrades, they have killed me, they have killed me, my death 
has come to me’... . ‘lie down brother’, answer his companions, 
but he continues to stagger a little longer, then falls prone to the 
ground”. It is thus that Vassili Verestchagin relates his first experi- 
ence of a battle field, it is thus he paints the dying soldier; but it is 
done simply and in a fashion far from sentimental. As he himself 
says, ‘‘ having killed many a poor fellow creature in war” he had not 
the right to be so. The Russian painter is evidently a man of inven- 
tive temperament, combined with much of that penetrative insight 
into life which yields pessimistic conclusions as to the inevitable 
upshot of things in general and human affairs in particular. Feeling 
strongly and being moreover an observer of nature, though mayhap 
in a one-sided way, as realists are prone to be, he attacks, and right- 
fully—so at least it seems to me—the horror and carnage of war, 
where history, in the main, records but the glory and the victorious 
achievements of annexation. 

It is true that the general scheme and arrangement of Verestchagin’s 
work lacks simplicity, while suggesting at the same time a desire on 
his part to take the public mind by storm, especially manifest in the 
aggravating display of his proclivities as author as well as painter. 
Yet, after all, considered rationally, does not the thing resolve itself 
fundamentally into a desire to please, and thereby win filthy lucre? 
And is not this, as our friends on the extreme left would say, one of 
the results of commercialism? Seriously, one must credit him with 
a higher motive than this. Apart, however, from his realistic trans- 
cripts of Plevna, and two out of three of his expositions on capital 
punishment, which are thoroughly earnest in conception, aud excellent 
in tone and simplicity of color, the effect in the large room of acres of 
crimson velvet framing and canvas enframed unquestionably falls 
short of an artistic triumph of color. There is a coldness and want of 
repose about the show, in part induced by the slippery floor upon 
which one anxiously strives to maintain a condition of equilibrium. 
The palms, ferns, and other green things grouped in emerald masses 
about the room charm the eye with their freshness, but serve to 
accentuate the atmosphereless mountains whose snowy crowns jut 
upon the crude cerulean skies, painted certainly with vigor, but with 
little perception of the poetry and mystery usually present in realities 
of cloud aud mountain masses. Seeing only these three clever but 
crude canvasses (71, 71a and 8) illustrative of ‘‘ A Forgotten Soldier”, 
one might infer that M. Verestchagin was incapable of seeing anything 
in Nature but an abstraction of passive cruelty, as he seems to see in 
man nothing but an abstraction of destruction, for he says: “I have 
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been struck by the fact that people kill one another everywhere and 
under all possible pretexts and by every possible means”. This 
generalisation, doubtless based on wide experience and observation, 
is yet but one facet of the crystal of truth. But in his greater work 
something else is evident. In his treatment of the Russo-Turkish 
campaign, and in that of the comparative methods of criminal execu- 
tion, his power lies in the philosophic attitude which enables him to 
depict these without sentiment, without bias, but with that peculiar 
force and truth which goes to the very heart of the matter, and which 
is one of the great characteristics of the genius of the realists in Russian 
fiction. It is diflicult to say which of the two themes, ‘‘ Blown from the 
Guns ’’—an episode in British India, or ‘“‘ Hanging in Russia”, both 
of to-day, touches one most with its pessimistic realisation of existing 
law. In the former a row of guns is drawn up ina straight line; 
the air is quivering with heat, and a faint mist obscures the trees 
beyond the guns; to the mouth of each of these is bound a Hindu; 
the men stand ready awaiting the order of command to touch the 
fuse; the moment is here, the one before a terrible death. ‘The con- 
trast is presented—not commonplacely, but originally and quietly—of 
despair and nervous horror in the helpless wretches about to die ; it is 
stamped deeply in their faces nearly unconscious of life; it is seen in 
their supine limbs and clenched hands. On the other hand are the 
soldiers, representing authority, in thin orderly lines; the gunners, 
blinking in the sunlight which falls upon the white garments of the 
condemned, stand immovable, imperturbable. The other picture 
(‘Hanging in Russia”’) differs in more ways than one from the 
former; in atmospheric detail, and in point of time; for it is winter, 
and the snow lies in ridges upon everything ; the corpses, dimly seen, 
swing in the thick air while the snow falls in heavy flakes between 
them and the crowd assembled to view this ghastly blot on civilisation. 
No emotion is betrayed by them; a profound passivity alone is shown, 
except by one man who is endeavoring to catch a last glimpse. Yet 
notwithstanding its emotionless character the crowd is not indifferent ; 
it is full of psychological interest even though most of the figures are 
back views; for much may be learned from backs, as Vassili Verestchagin 
means one to know, since he has painted so many of them. The man 
and woman on the right of the picture, of whose profiles one gains a 
glimpse, are interesting as Russian types. His third essay in this 
direction is typical of an ancient method; it is ‘Crucifixion by the 
Romans”, in which once more absolute realism, by its uncom- 
promising interpretation of the death of Jesus, must tend to destroy 
in man’s mind the glamor of vicarious sacrifice. 


In the smaller of the two large rooms are his masterpieces of war. 
(No. 75) ‘‘Skobelef at Shipka”’, is the day after the Russian victory. 
The general, after reviewing his troops, rides along the line thanking 
his men in the name of his country and the Tsar for the victory; 
their enthusiasm is great, their caps fly up in the air, little black spots 
upon the white mountain which rises into the grey sky. In the 
trenches, by snowbent trees, lie their dead comrades “slain but 
yesterday”. Then we get “‘ Before the Attack ”’, and the ‘‘ Emperor 
before Plevna”, painted, the first especially, from the point of view 
of the soldier in the ranks. It is a drizzling morning and the Em- 
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peror’s birthday; the generals urge upon their men, who are lying 
on the damp clayey soil, the necessity for action; streaks of smoke 
indicate the heights to be once more attacked. It is necessary to 
present to the Tsar a birthday souvenir; it is to be a holocaust of 
human beings. Plevna was given to Alexander II., and 18,000 
Russians were wounded. Then there are “After the Battle”, 
“Dressing the Wounded”, and “The Turkish Hospital at Plevna”’, 
all painful enough to look upon, giving views of the tents of the 
wounded, and the method of transit thence along a sandy road in 
lumbering cattle waggons, the sky obscured by dust. No. 86 depicts 
a snowbound road bordered on one side by telegraph posts. Upon 
the wires sit meditative, shivering little birds of sombre color. What 
are these masses lying in the snow? ‘They are the frozen prisoners 
of war! The frost had set in so suddenly that they were unable 
to resist its influence, and so in marching, dropped one by one to die 
upon the road; and as at first there were none to remove their dead 
bodies, the ‘‘ passing carts and gun carriages crushed their bodies 
into the snow and rendered it impossible to extricate them without 
spoiling the road”. As the manufacture or repairing of a road 
involves a definite outlay of capital, and as human beings tend to 
multiply beyond the food limit, the matter naturally resolved itself 
into an economic question. 

It is with relief that one gazes upon the canvasses, small though 
they be, that put before one the peace of sunset upon lonely moun- 
tains, whose summits are golden with light and swept by mysterious 
wreaths of curling mist of wraith-like whiteness and intensest blue— 
such as the ‘‘ Mountains near Dargiling in the evening’’, ‘“‘ Sunrise 
in the Himalayas ’’, and ‘‘ Mount Kanchinjinga in the Clouds ”’. 

Mary ReEep. 











Very strange are some of the publications of this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. What is to be said of such a magazine as Lucifer, 
‘a theosophical monthly” ?' It has a very effective cover, but the 
contents are mere ravings; it may suffice to say that during the 
perusal of one story the reader is requested to accept ‘‘ the theory of 
the reincarnation of souls as a living fact”. Quite on the other side, 
is a vigorous pamphlet by Gordon Scott, quaintly entitled ‘Sense and 
Séance”’.* It is an exposure of Spiritualistic follies, and would bea 
good little tract to give to anyone who is in danger of being 





1 Edited by H. P. Blavatsky and Mabel Collins. G. Redway, 15, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 1s. * Published by the Author, 8, John Street, South Shields. 
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converted to Spiritualism by the jugglery indulged in by ‘‘ mediums’’. 
Quite a new departure in Socialist literature has been taken by 
William Morris, in his “Socialist Interlude”, ‘‘The Tables Turned, 
or Nupkins awakened”’.'' This dramatic sketch was played for the 
first time on October 15th in the Hall of the Socialist League, 13, 
Farringdon Road, the author himself officiating as the Archvishop of 
Canterbury, who appears as a witness in the piece. It is now 
published in pamphlet form, and Socialist Societies would find it a 
pleasant piece to act on some long winter evening. Would that the 
‘Social Revolution” could be brought about with as little trouble as 
it is in these pages! 

John Ward’s little pamphlet on “Socialism, the Religion of 
Humanity ” is a useful propagandist tract.* 

Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., issues a second edition of his ‘‘ Taxation, 
how it originated, how it is spent, and who bears it”.’ In the com- 
pass of forty-eight pages is crowded a mass of information, taken 
from official documents, which is simply invaluable to all who assail 
the privileged classes in society. Here we have exposed the gross 
extravagance of our military and civil services, the waste on useless 
royalties, the varied items that make up the crushing burden on the 
workers. I heartily commend the pamphlet to all interested in the 
diminution of national expenditure, and who is there who can remain 
uninterested? A useful paper by Mrs. IL. G. Reid, entitled ‘‘ Women 
Workers in the Liberal Cause”’,‘ is reprinted from the Westminster 
Review, and comes into the world of tracts with a recommendation from 
Mrs. Gladstone. Mrs. Reid urges women to take part in Liberal work, 
and she points to the social reforms so sorely needed as questions 
which might well be taken up by them. Among these are mentioned 
the provision of comfortable dwellings for the workers, and the 
restoration of the land to the people. A new edition is issued of 
“Ethics of Punishment”,> by Annie Besant. Its proposals for the 
treatment of criminals are not likely to be adopted in our present state 
of society. 

A new rationalising of the the story of ‘‘The Temptation of Jesus 
by the Devil’ is attempted by R. R. Stainforth, who suggests that 
the ‘‘ Devil” was a “deputation of priests and Levites” who came to 
investigate the claims of Jesus to the Messiahship. 

E. T. Craig is well-known as a veteran in the struggle for social 
reform, and he is now engaged in an attempt to reform the body or 
at least to prevent its decay.’ Some of the suggestions seem very 
sensible; of others, such as percussion, it is difficult to judge. Mr. 
Craig would, however, do well to rewrite his very loose statement 
about the blevd in ‘arterial veins’’, whatever he may mean by the 
phrase, and that about the ‘‘carbon or black blood in the veins” 
which is to come into contact with the oxygen in the red blood. This 
kind of writing is likely to discredit the practical part of the book, 
although the practical part is really not affected by it. 

1 Socialist League, 13, Farringdon Road. 
2H. B. Rogers, Sydney Hall, 30, York Road, Battersea. 1d. 


3 Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 6d. 4T. Fisher 


Unwin, 26, Paternoster Square. ° Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet 
Street, E.C. 1d. 

6 Morrish, Narrow Wine Street, Bristol. 1d. 7 ‘The Science of Prolonging 
Human Life.’’ Published by the Author, 7, Andover Road, Hammersmith. 1s. 
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* For the right moment you must wait, as 
Fabius did, most patiently, when warring against 
Hannibal, though many censured his delays; but 
when the time comes you must strike hard, as 
Fabius did, or your waiting will be in vain, 


and fruitless.” 


‘¢ TRUTH SHALL MAKE US FREE, 
LIBERTY MAKE WISE.’’ 
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Tue Fabian Society consists of Socialists. 
It therefore aims at the re-organisation of Society by the emancipation 
of Land and industrial Capital from individual and class ownership, and 
the vesting of them in the community for the general benefit. In this way 
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only can the natural and acquired advantages of the country be equitably 
shared by the whole people. 


The Society accordingly works for the extinction of private property in 
land and of the consequent individual appropriation, in the form of Rent, 
of the price paid for permission to use the earth, as well as for the advan- 
tages of superior soils and sites. 


The Society, further, works for the transfer to the community of the 
administration of such industrial Capital as can conveniently be managed 
socially. For, owing to the monopoly of the means of production in the 
past, industrial inventions and the transformation of surplus income into 
Capital have mainly enriched the proprietary class, the worker being now 
dependent on that class for leave to earn a living. 

If these measures be carried out, without compensation (though not 
without such relief to expropriated individuals as may seem fit to the com- 
munity), Rent and Interest will be added to the reward of labor, the idle 
class now living on the labor of others will necessarily disappear, and 
practical equality of opportunity will be maintained by the spontaneous 
action of economic forces with much less interference with personal liberty 
than the present system entails. 


For the attainment of these ends the Fabian Society looks to the spread 
of Socialist opinions, and the social and political changes consequent thereon. 
It seeks to promote these by the general dissemination of knowledge as to 
the relation between the individual and Society in its economic, ethical, and 
political aspects. 


The Fabian Parliamentary League, which consists of members of the 
Society who desire to bring Socialism to bear on current politics, works for 
the organisation of the Socialist vote, the running of Socialist candidates 
at School Board, Municipal, and other elections, and the publication and 
circulation of the Socialist criticism of Bills before Parliament. Now that 
the doctrine of Jaisser fuire has fallen into disrepute, and the right of the 
State to compete with private enterprise is admitted and acted upon, the 
Fabian Parliamentary League sees a peaceful and expeditious path to 
Socialism, through such measures as Nationalisation of Railways, Munici- 
palisation of Ground Rents, and of the industries connected with local 
transit and with the supply of light and water in towns. 


The work of the Fabian Society takes, at present, the following forms: 

1. Meetings for the discussion of questions connected with Socialism. 

2. Meetings of a more public character, for the promulgation of Socialist 
opinions. 

3. The further investigation of economic problems, and the collection of 
facts contributing to their elucidation. 

4. The publication of pamphlets containing information on social ques- 
tions, or arguments relating to Socialism. 

5. The promotion of Socialist lectures and debates in other societies. 

6. The representation of the Society in public conferences and discussions 
on social questions. 

7. The organisation of conferences of Social reformers, with a view to 
common action. 

The members are divided into local groups, and are pledged to take part, 
according to their abilities and opportunities, in the general work of the 
Society, especially as regards their own localities. 
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The Society seeks recruits from all ranks, believing that not only those 
who suffer from the present system, but also many who are themselves 
enriched by it, recognise its evils and would welcome a remedy. 

All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
180, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 





On October 7th the public monthly meetings of the Fabian Society 
were commenced by the delivery of a lecture ‘‘ Why we work for Social- 
ism ’’, by Annie Besant, at the Eleusis Club, Chelsea. The hall was crowded 


with a very sympathetic audience, and a few questions were asked at the 
close. 





In the Charing Cross Parliament the Bill conferring the Parliamentary 
and Municipal Franchises on all adults save felons, lunatics, and aliens, was 
finally passed. The Land Bill debate has been thrice adjourned, but a 
division is expected on October 28th. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


A Socialist Co-operative Federation has been formed, with A. C. Varley, 
24, High Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C., as Provisional Secretary. It 
proposes to supply its members and the public with commodities ‘‘ at prices 
as near cost as possible’: ‘* To produce, whenever possible, the goods sold 
in the stores of the Society, employing, preferably, for this purpose, the 
members of the Society; to affiliate to the Society such small traders and 
manufacturers who are at present being crushed out by large monopolists, 
and who will accept the principles of the Socialist Co-operative Federation, 
as set forth in the declaration to be signed by all members”. The necessary 
capital is to be raised by bonds of ds. each, which may be paid for by 
instalments of not less than 6d. per week. No interest and no dividends 
are to be paid, and the bonds are to be repaid out of profits. No one is to 
be employed for more than forty-eight hours per week, and Trades Union 
rates are to be taken as the standard of wages at present. The public will 
be supplied at the stores at the same prices as members, but will have no 
right to vote in the management of the Society. The prospectus also 
states: ‘Bonds to be repaid out of profits, half of which will be set aside 
for this purpose; order of redemption of bonds to be by ballot; bondholders 
to be secured on the property of the Society, the credit of which, while any 
bonds remain outstanding, shall not be pledged beyond one-half of the 
amount of the capital of the Society; the capital of the Society to be held 
in common; in the event of the Society being wound up, any surplus 
capital shall be handed over to such Socialist body or bodies then existing 
as the majority of the committee elected for the purpose of winding up the 
Society may determine; business to be commenced as soon as bonds to the 
amount of £100 have been taken up, the necessary rules agreed to, and the 
Society duly registered”. It is most earnestly to be hoped that metropolitan 
Socialists will support this admirable enterprise. 

On October 14th a crowded meeting was held at South Place Institute 
to protest against the execution of the seven men known as ‘“‘ the Chicago 
Anarchists”. The Rev. 8S. D. Headlam occupied the chair, and the meeting 
was addressed by Charlotte M. Wilson, George Standring, Peter Kropotkin, 
Stepniak, William Morris, J. Blackwell, — George, — Tarleton, G. Bernard 
Shaw and Annie Besant. A telegram of sympathy was sent to New York 
to a meeting to be held there on October 15th, on behalf of the condemned 
men, and the following resolution was enthusiastically and unanimously 
carried: ‘‘That the English workers in this meeting desire earnestly to 
urge on their fellow workers in America the great danger to Public Liberty 
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that arises from suffering citizens to be punished for resisting attempts to 
suppress the rights of Public Meeting and Free Speech, since a right that 
the people are punished for enforcing is evidently thereby made no right 
at all, but a crime. That the fate of the seven men now under sentence of 
death for holding a public meeting in Chicago at which certain policemen 
were killed for attempting forcibly to disperse the people and silence the 
speakers, is of deep concern to us as English workers, because their case is 
the case of our comrades in Ireland to-day, and is likely to be ours to- 
morrow unless the workers from both sides of the Atlantic declare with one 
voice that all who interfere with the rights of Public Meeting and Free 
Speech act unlawfully and at their own peril. We cannot admit that the 
political views of the seven condemned men have anything to do with the 
principle involved ; and we protest against their sentence, which, if carried 
out, will practically make the holding of meetings by working men in their 
own interests a capital offence throughout the United States of America, 
since it is always possible for the authorities to provoke a crowd to reprisals 
involving danger to life. We look to our American comrades, of all shades 
of political opinion, to demand the unconditional release of the seven men 
in whose persons the liberties of all workers are now in peril.’’ Several 
workmen’s clubs sent delegates and messages of adhesion. A meeting con- 
vened by the Anarchist groups was held at Cleveland Hall in the previous 
week, and other meetings have been announced. Similar meetings are 
being held in Paris, and many huge gatherings have met in the United 
States. 

In Scotland, the Socialist propaganda is being carried on with consider- 
able vigor. At Aberdeen, J. L. Mahon, the organising secretary of the 
Scottish Land and Labor League, was arrested for obstruction while lec- 
turing in the Castlegate on Sunday evening, October 2nd; he was brought 
before Baillie Mearns on Tuesday, and the Baillie, after hearing the evidence, 
decided ‘‘that sufficient obstruction had not been caused to justify a con- 
viction”’. It is much to be regretted that English magistrates do not show 
as much common sense as their Scotch brother; in London Mahon would 
have been convicted, on the ground that any meeting was an obstruction in 
law. It is needless to add that this abortive prosecution has only drawn 
attention to the Socialist missionaries, and has thus helped forward the 
good cause. Very crowded and successful meetings have been held. 


October has been marked by the inauguration of a new policy by the 
unemployed, who seem to be tired of starving silently and ‘‘respectably ”’. 
They have been walking daily in procession through the streets, interrupting 
the traffic, tiring the police, and generally ‘‘making themselves a 
nuisance”’ to the comfortable classes. Some rioting has been caused by 
unnecessary violence on the part of the police, both in Trafalgar Square 
and in Hyde Park. In the latter place the riot was actually manufactured 
by closing the park gates in the face of the advancing stream of people, and 
then charging at them; the mounted police behaved with extreme brutality, 
charging at full gallop into a crowd of people who were hemmed in so that 
they could not get out of the way. The papers, Liberal and Tory, assure 
the unemployed that they are only ‘‘injuring their own cause ”’, but they 
probably think that ‘‘he that is low need fear no fall”, and that it would 
be difficult to injure the cause of people who sleep in Trafalgar Square and 
get odd bits of bread bestowed upon them. They may get something by 
becoming a nuisance, but they have certainly nothing to lose. At Norwich 
the magistrates have sworn in 200 special constables to guard against 
possible disturbances by the unemployed, but they are doing nothing to 
help them to work. The winter outlook can scarcely be said to be cheerful, 
either for these poor souls or for the society of which they are at once the 
shame and the peril. About a hundred years ago similar armies of starving 
unemployed wandered about France. 
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Meanwhile probate has been granted of the will of G. Berton, railway 
‘contractor, who has left personalty to the extent of £605,670. And Lady 
Brassey, who has just died, was the daughter-in-law of a man who, 
according to the Weekly Dispatch, ‘‘amassed seven millions sterling of a 
fortune by exploiting the blood, the brawn, and the brains of poorer 
men ’’, 

The Conference of Derbyshire miners, and the National Miners’ Con- 
gress held under the presidency of Mr. Burt, M.P., have both decided in 
favor of legislation to bring about an eight hours working day. What say 
Messrs. Broadhurst and Fenwick ? 

Twelve thousand men have struck at the Landore Siemens Steel Works, 
Wales. A practical strike against high rents is impending in East London, 
A ‘‘House Rent League” has been formed on the lines of the Irish 
National League, and trustees are to be appointed to ‘‘ hold the rent’’ when 
landlords refuse reasonable reductions. The committee has issued a 
manifesto in which they say: ‘‘ Whilst we rejoice to see many attempts 
are made to alleviate the condition of our rural brethren we find that the 
rack-rented of the towns are left without a ray of hope. No attempt is 
made to relieve us of the rent, which is a tax altogether out of proportion 
to our incomes, and quite beyond the value we receive. By the greed of 
the rent-grabber and the connivance of local authority, home is but an 
empty sound, and dwellings which decency, morality, and common humanity 
alike demand, are quite beyond the reach of the industrious poor. We are 
told on high authority that we pay more per cubic foot for our hovels than 
does the millionaire for his mansion at the West. The artisans’ dwellings 
that were to do so much for us, and the sites of which were sold to pseudo- 
philanthropists so cheaply, are mostly rack-rented ; and while they are gold 
mines to the company, they are quite beyond the reach of thousands of 
laboring men.” May the new League become as strong, and be as united 
and successful as the older one across St. George’s Channel. 


FRANCE, 

The Workmen’s Congress has been a very successful gathering, and its 
decisions have now been published. It is organising a national workers’ 
federation, thus seeking to remedy the weakness which has proved fatal to 
the success of the isolated strikes of the last few years. The chief demands 
of the Congress are that the railways, mines, tramways, canals, gasworks, 
etc., shouid be worked for the benefit of the community; the opening of 
municipal shops for the supply of necessary commodities ; the establishment 
of free medical attendance, and the supply of drugs at cost price; the 
general creation of Bourses du Travail, and of technical schools ; the control 
of public works to be vested in the municipalities and not let out to 
contractors. 


GERMANY. 


Judgment was delivered on October 10th by the Imperial Tribunal in 
the case of the Socialist Neve, and he was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude on the following counts: ‘‘ Preparing to commit high treason and 
inciting thereto, contravening the law dealing with explosives, circulating 
prohibited prints, and committing perjury”. Let us hope that before the 
tifteen years are over Germany will be free. The Mayence trial has been 
adjourned, as has been that at Leipzig. Trials have been held during the 
month of October at Breslau, Posen, Dantzig, Cassel, and Stuttgardt, many 
Socialists having been cast into prison. 

The German Social Democratic Congress opened most successfully at St. 
Gall on October 2nd, and lasted until the following Thursday. No less 
than eighty delegates were present, and among the foreign visitors was 
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E. Belfort Bax. An earnest and prolonged debate arose on the Parlia- 
mentary action of the party, the leading speakers being Hasenclever, Singer, 
and Bebel. It was finally decided that the Socialists should continue to 
seek representation in the Imperial and local Legislatures, and that in these 
assemblies the chief work of the deputies was that of criticism and of the 
agitation of Socialist views, from time to time proposing reforms of a 
Socialist character without any illusions as to their being carried. Auer 
read a paper on taxation, and the Congress voted its condemnation of in- 
direct taxation, protection, monopolies, corn-taxes, ete. Liebknecht intro- 
duced the discussion on Parliamentary and other elections, and a resolution 
was carried urging on members of the party their duty of taking active 
part in every election, and of putting forward a Socialist candidate wherever 
it was possible, such candidates to stand openly on the Socialist platform. 
It was next decided to seek to make arrangements for an International 
Labor Congress in 1888. Liebknecht then opened the debate on the relation 
of Social Democrats to Anarchists, and the Congress by a unanimous vote 
declared that the anarchical theory was anti-Socialist, and was merely an 
extension of the fundamental idea of bowryeois Liberalism ; it was wholly in 
antagonism to the Socialist idea that the means of production should be 
under social control. Further, the Congress declared that the resort to 
violence which was approved by Anarchists ‘‘rests on a gross misunder- 
standing of the ré/e of force in the history of nations. Force is as much a 
reactionary as a revolutionary factor, and has more often been the former 
than the latter. The tactics which favor individual resort to violence do 
not attain their object, and inasmuch as they wound the right feeling of 
the masses they are positively mischievous and should be rejected.” 


RwssIA. 


In November seventeen officers of the army are to be tried as Nihilists 

* . . ? 

two of the prisoners being accused of having sought to enrol some of the 
pupils in the military schools. 


SPAIN. 


Fifteen Anarchists have been arrested in Quazamala. 


AMERICA, 


Henry George seems determined to ruin himself with the Labor Party 
in America. He is more and more committing himself to bitter opposition 
against the Socialists. 


Many of the Lodges of the Knights of Labor have joined in the protest 
against the hanging of the Chicago Anarchists. The protest is, perhaps, 
the stronger because in America, as here, the police aggressions on public 
meetings are becoming a matter of serious public importance. At Union 
Hill, New Jersey, they attacked a Socialist meeting with a view to its 
dispersal, and a general fight ensued. From New York we hear, under 
date of October 10th, that ‘‘ indignation meetings were held here yesterday 
by the Labor Party and the Socialists to denounce the conduct of the police 
in charging the crowd in Union Square on Saturday evening when the 
Socialists and the followers of Mr. Henry George were batoned indis- 
criminately. Resolutions were adopted demanding the punishment of the 
offenders.”” The Americans are not likely to stand very much of that kind 
of thing from the police. 
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